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x O's declaration of war 


aration of solidarity at Foster Field, Tex. Fledgling Amer- 
eagles at the advanced flying school joined with youthful 
icons now fighting for Uncle Sam in a warm pledge of 
ih to the New Order. 
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LaFollette Asks Decision 
On Deadlocked Pay Bill 


Senator LaFollette is leading the fight in the 
Senate to up the pay of privates from $42, as 
recommended by the conference committee, to 
$50 per month as passed overwhelmingly in the 
House last week. 

Senator LaFollette warned the Senate Thurs- 
day that he would seek Monday to instruct the 
Senate conferees to accept the House figures. 

“This matter has been hanging fire for months. 
The enlisted men of the armed forces already have 
lost a month’s increased pay because of the de- 
lay,” Senator LaFollette said. “I think the men 
who are risking their lives for their country are 
entitled to this increase.” 

LaFollette, under a notice given earlier in the 
week, was entitled to move Thursday to discharge 
the conferees and, if that move prevailed, to in- 
struct the Senate conferees to accept the House 
increase. 

He agreed to wait until Monday at the request 
of Majority Leader Barkley who said that three 
of the Senate group were out of town because of 
elections in their home states or illness in their 
families. 

Senator O’Daniel told the Senate that “though 
I desire to cast no reflections on the conferees, 
there is a feeling in the country that the Senate 
is responsible for holding up these pay increases.” 

LaFollette pointed out that the men “now 
fighting side by side with the Anzacs in Australia 
are getting less than. these same Australian 
troops.” 

“Here we are,” he said, “passing appropria- 
tion bills in an hour and 35 minutes, and we spend 





Var Show to Tour 14 Cities 


eight months on a niggardly increase for the men 
in our armed forces.” 

Senators Brooks and Bennett C. Cltark also 
spoke in behalf of the House increase. 


Allowances to Dependents 
Waits Pay Bill Passage 


The allotment-allowances bill has been held 
up in Congress waiting final action on the pay- 
increase bill. The amounts of the allowances to 
dependents and the allotments required will de- 
pend on the final action setting the pay for en- 
listed men. 


The Senate Military Affairs Committee has 
approved its bill to provide $50 a month for the 
wife of an enlisted man, the amount of the allot- 
ment to be $22 a month, the allowance from the 
Government $28 a month. The government would 
pay $12 a month for one child and $10 monthly 
for each additional child. 


The committee also approved a new provision 
making war-risk compulsory for service men. 
Policies for $10,000 would cost service men about 
$3.50 a month and the government would pay 
the remainder of the monthly premium, about $3. 

The House legislation provides $40 a month to 
a wife, half paid by the government, half from 
the husband’s pay. An additional $10 would be 
paid by the government for each dependent child. 
Aid to dependent parents and brothers ang sisters 
are provided in both bills on an optional basis. 





New WO Plan |SoldierMust 
Coming Up 


or Army Emergency Relief 


th planes zooming, bomb’s bursting, the sharp crack of anti-aircraft guns and the rattle of 
land machine gun fire, a vivid picture of modern warfare will be given by an “Army War 
which will tour 14 major cities for the benefit of the Army Emergency Relief. 
rganized along the lines of an Army task force, the show will have close to 1200 officers 


2 


[enlisted men participating under command of Col. W. T. Bals (Inf.) GSC. It will open in 


hore, Md., June 12 for a four-day performance. The show will appear in Philadelphia, June 


27 and in Pittsburgh, July 


From there it will move 
ard on an itinerary yet to be 


The Show is designed not only to 
B picture of warfare, but also 
how a soldier is trained 
time he is inducted into 
vice until he is ready for 
ow he is fed and clothed 
© kind of equipment with 
@ is supplied. 
the show will be exhibits 
®very branch of the servicg 
from the flame-throwers of 
mical Warfare Service to the 
of a new chapel and neces- 
™uipment for services of the 


o> 





Chaplains Corps. 

There will be field kitchens, with 
soldier cooks and helpers demon- 
strating how meals are prepared in 
the field of action. There will be 
ambulances and a special exhibit by 
the Medical Corps. 

Rifles, machine guns, cannon, 
shells and repair units will be ex- 
hibited by the Ordnance Department. 

Demonstrations will be staged by 
the Signal Corps with a heavy truck 
digging post holes while soldiers put 
up posts and string wire. “Walkie- 
talkie” radio sets and other- equip- 
ment of the Signal Corps will also 
be shown. 

A typical motorized task force will 
participate in the “battle,” with 








louse Extracts Bugs 
i om Insurance Bill 


“te House Military Affairs Committee is expected soon to ap- 
& bill correcting a number of jokers in the law enacted in 
™ protect the financial status of men drafted into the Army. 
mer the direction of Rep.*John Sparkman (D., Ala.), the 
Miiee has drafted a bill to give greater protection to drafted 
mo have exceptional financial obligations. The committee has 


Measure tentative approval. >————___—_ 


Of the loopholes in 1940 law 
Protection of the insurance 
held by the draftees. The 
= was to enable the men to 
to carry their life insurance 
While they were in the Army, 
& moratorium on premiums. 
a 
that it afforded little pro- 
ito the men who needed it 


pit excluded policies on which | 


had borrowed 50 per cent or 
the cash value; or policies 
the cash value failed to 
year’s premiums. It also ex- 
les in excess of $5,000. 
the bill Sparkman has now 
ithe limit on the insurance 
mment will help a draftee 


carry would be raised to $10,000 and 
| most of the other jokers would be 
eliminated Wy providing that the 
protection would cover any policy 
which had any value to the soldier. 

One of the worst jokers in the 


tanks, jeeps and other eauipment 
participating. Electrically controlled 
bomb bursts will lend realism to this 
battle while “enemy” planes roar as 
anti-aircraft batteries with guns and 
searchlights attempt to repel them. 

Grim realities of warfare will be 
displayed, with a Japanese airplane 
brought down at Pearl Harbor and a 
German Messerschmitt shot down 
over London as features of the dis- 
play. 

Two performatices wilii be given 
each day. One in the afternoon 
when the exhibits and the training 
program will be featured, and the 
second at 8 p.m., when the “battle” 
will be staged. 

Following the “battle” an elaborate 


the recent American air raid on 
Tokyo. Pictures in fireworks of na- 
tional leaders in the war effort will 
climax the show. 


To make it possible that all who 
wish may see this show, admission 
prices have been kept low with a 
10-cent charge for the afternoon ex- 
hibit and 50 cents for the evening 
spectacle. An Army band will play 
at all performances. 


Kay Will Collect 
Song Platters For You 








Kay Kyser, orchestra leader, has | 


| organized a corporation known as 
| Records for Our Fighting Men to 
|supply phonograph records and 

phonographs to men in the armed 
| forces. 





A age ' ; |active duty on the date application 
series of patriotic fireworks will be | is filed: OR 
displayed, one of which will depict | ~ 7 


| within 12 months preceding the date 
| he applies. 





A new system of appointing war-| 
rant officers (junior grade) is to be} 
announced shortly by the War De- 
partment, to go into effect at a later 
date. 

The new appointments will be| 
temporary and will all be made in| 
the field. The commanding generals, | 
Services of Supply, Ground Forces | 
and Air Forces, and the commanding | 
generals of overseas commands and | 
defense commands will be authorized | 
to appoint all warrant officers (jg) 
and chief warrant officers within 
their commands. They may delegate 
this authority to subordinates, not 
below rank of general officer. 

The limit of 6,900 on the number 
of appointments as warrant officer is 
being lifted. Under the new regu- 
lations, now being prepared, appli- 
cants for appointment as warrant 
officer (junior grade) must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be a citizen of the United States 
or of the Philippine Islands. 

2. Have reached his 18th birthday 
but not have reached his 46th birth 
day. 

3. Be on active duty in the Army of 
the United States. 

4. Have completed three months of 


5. If he has returned to the Army 
after prior military service, has com- 
pleted six months of total service 





6. Meet the physical standards re- 


Know Rules 


To Vote 


A member of the armed forces 
who desires to vote in any election 
in his own state should write di- 
rectly to the Secretary of State of 
his state for information relative to 
his eligibility and procedure for vot- 
ing. 

To relieve the Army and Navy of 
the administrative burden, and be- 
cause of differing state laws govern- 
ing absentee voting, this procedure 
was proposed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State. The 


| State authorities will inform service 


men by mail of -the laws relative to 
voting rights in their home states 
and how they may vote by absentee 
ballot where the state laws permit. 

Communications should be ad- 
dressed by service men to the Secre- 
tary of State at the capital city of 
their home state, and contain the 
person’s full name, Army or Navy 
serial number, permanent home ad- 
dress and military or naval address! 





quired for commission in the Army 
of the United States. 

7. Have a score of 110 or more o® 
the Army General Classification Test. 

8. Applications are to be filed on 
AGO Form 61 and be accompanied 
by physical examination on AGO 
Form 63. 





Spies Cracked Maginot Line, 


Says Former French Officer 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Pvt. Edmond H. de 1|’Ecluse, a Camp 


Blanding soldier who served two 


years in the Maginot Line as a 


French Army intelligence officer before the outbreak of war, drew 
upon his own experience with the Nazis to warn his comrades-in- 


arms against two potent enemies—<¢ 
pvenennaadne and the fifth column. | 
He cited the following as facts little 


| or unknown to the American public: 





by lack of construction funds. 
Plans of the fortifications were In 


1940 law was so circum- | 


original laws was that the soldier| The organization will collect old 


had to repay past due premiums, | records to salvage their scrap and | 


The formidable fortifications which | Nazi hands even before the French 
many thought ranged only from the | army ever was admitted to the line. 


plus interest, within a year after he 
got out of military service, or lose 
his policy. That provision was even 


harsher on the policy holder than | 


existing law. 
The House committee has provided 
that the vetertan will have three 


years to amortize any debt in excess | 


of the policy’s cash value. Interest 


on the debt will be limted to 4 per | 


cent. 


| buy new records and phonographs 
with the proceeds, 





Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 











| Swiss border to Luxembourg actually | 


extended in even greater strength 
along the Belgian frontier. 


Moreover, it was through the | 


| strongest of these defenses, at Me- 


mel, that the Nazis broke. 

Though France counted on its “im- 
pregnable” line to save the nation, 
French officers knew long before the 


| war that intense artillery fire could 
| crack it at countless points, left weak | 


| entered the Saar, 


Through indiscriminate talk and 
careless newspapers, fact after fact 
concerning French defenses was di- 
yvulged to the Nazis. 

In 1936, when the German army 
the French could 
have offered only feeble opposition 
to an invasion; in at least one sec- 
tion of the Maginot Line there was 
no more than 10 minutes’ supply of 
ammunition, 
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Comrades See Pershing 


Twenty-five years ago, on May 28, 1917, General Pershing and 

a party of officers and enlisted men sailed on the Baltic to Europe. |j 

Last Friday, May 28, 1942, a little group of old soldiers, members 

of the Baltic Society, called on their commander-in-chief of the 

first AEF at his quarters here, extended their greetings and pre- 

sented him with a walking stick and personal letters of greeting. 

General James G. Harbord, spokesman for the group, said: 

“General Pershing, this gift which we have brought, and 
which we hope you will cherish, testifies the love and respect 
which we have for our old chief. This little group of old soldiers 
standing before you have for 25 years glorified in the fact that 
they sailed with you to Europe on the Baltic May 28, 1917. For 
various reasons it was not deemed advisable to hold the annual 
Baltic dinner this year, but we could not let the day go by 
without letting you know that we still remember, and that we 
As commander-in-chief of the American 
Army in France, you stood like a rock for the inimitable prin- 
ciples of war, unchanging through the ages. Through all the 
clap-trap and gabble of post-war years your dignity has not 
been touched by intrigue nor cheapened by futile striving. You 
still stand to us as a symbol of victory and personification of 


never shall forget. 


constant faith.” 


Those who honored General Pershing, besides General Harbord, 
were: Maj. Gen. Merrite Ireland, Maj. Gen. C. C, Williams, Maj. Gen. 
Walter Bethel, Col. George C. Adamson, Col. Ray T. Middleton, 
Capt. Charles B. Shaw, Sgt. Harry Cooper and Sgt. Louis A. Beaman. 
















































































THIRTEEN SOLDIERS received the sacrament of confirmation last week during the first cere- 
mony of its kind to be held at Hunter Field, Ga. The Most Rev. Gerald P, O'Hara, bishop of 


the Savannah-Atlanta diocese, officiated. 
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Bragg Opens 
‘Arms to WAAC 


Special to Army Times 
By Pfc. F. H. Jeter, Jr. 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Enthusiastic 
is the only word of description to 
apply to the attitude of the men of 
this largest of artillery posts over the 
activation of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps. 

Rumors were born and spread with 
amazing rapidity. One said that Lana 
Turner and numerous other cinema- 
tie celebrities were clamoring for 
duty as cooks. It was reported un- 
reliably that the Post Motor Trans- 
port Officer was negotiating to ob- 
tain the Rockettes in their entirety 
from Radio City Music Hall to take 
ever the job of driving the numer- 
ous trucks and other vehicles of 
the motor pool. A highly uncon- 





; use. 


firmed rumor that the Navy Blues | 
Sextet was to be put on duty at the | 


Fort Bragg guardhouse immediately 
after their induction into the 
WAAC’s resulted in a number of at- 
tempted minor offenses by men of 
this garrison which failed mainly be- 
cause their perpetrators were rank | 
amateurs when it came to getting 
into the guardhouse. 

The balloon was punctured only 
when the news came out that the 
first few groups of women to volun- 
teer were to be sent to an officer 
training course at some camp in the 
center of the country, and that it 
would be a matter of weeks or 
months before a_ single WAAC 
would show up at Fort Bragg. Dis- 
illusioned, the fighting men of Fort 
Bragg returned to their old duties 
with a new grimness.. 


Set Up Fixed-Text Cable Service 
For Soldier and His Family 


To afford a quick and cheap 


the soldier overseas and his family at home, arrangements have been 
made for a fixed-text radio and cable service, to be known as Ex- 
The first homeward-bound messages 
under this system were filed June 3 by soldiers at some foreign 
station. Outgoing service will begin as soon as the necessary blanks 
have been manufactured and dis->—————— 


peditionary Forces Messages. 


tributed to telegraph offices through- 
out the United States. Completion 
of these arrangements is expected 
within a few days. 


A list of 102 standardized messages 
has been compiled for the soldier’s 
Of these, he may use up to 
in a single cable or radio- 
gram. The cost of the entire mes- 
sage, whether containing one, two, 
or three of the items, will be sixty 
cents, exclusive of federal tax, for 
all stations where the service has 
so far been arranged. This includes 
address and signature. 

The same number of fixed-text 
messages is available to be sent from 
home to the soldier. Service over- 
seas will be handled through central 
stations, with local deliveries and 
collections being accomplished by 
the Army Postal Service. In the 
United States, messages from the 
soldier will be delivered direct by 
the telegraph or cable company con- 
cerned. The location of foreign 
posts to and from which the mes- 
sages are sent will not be indicated. 

Arrangements for incoming mes- 
sages from our soldiers have now 
been completed in Great Britain and 


three 





Northern Ireland, Alaska, Newfound- 








Send Army Times to 
'The Folks Back Home! 


States. 


a = 


subscription! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for an 
Eight Months Subscription at any addres in the United 


From now until the end of the year, May to Decem- 
ber inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring the 
home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each issue 
packed full of stories and features everyone wants to 
read. Take time out now—to send in your back home 





ARMY TIMES 





Name 


Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is One Dollar for Eight Months Subscription to: 


1942 











| 
| Address 


State.. 





City. 





My address is.. 


Enclose 1.00 for each subscription. 
subscription started with next issue. 


Gift card will be sent and 
You can also subscribe at 


this special rate to receive your own copy of ARMY TIMES in 


camp each week. 





means of communication between 


land, Puerto Rico, Panama, Hawaii, 
and posts in the Caribbean area. 
Negotiations are still under way for 
extension of the system to Australia, 
New Caledonia, Egypt, India, China, 
and Iceland. 

As soon as outgoing service begins, 
all telegraph and cable offices in the 
United States will be furnished with 
a list of Army post offices to which 
it is available. In addressing one 
of these messages to a soldier, it 


name and rank, his Army serial 
number, and Army post office num- 
ber. It will not be necessary to in- | 
clude in the address the branch or 
organization to which he belongs. 
Following are typical examples of 
the fixed radio and cable messages 
for use by soldiers overseas and 
their families at home: 

Telegram and Parcels received. 
Many thanks. 


All well and safe. 
Loving Greetings. 


Please telegraph that you are 
well. 


New Radio Show 


Dramatizes Enemy 


What kind of men are American 
soldiers up against? 

“The Nature of the Enemy” is the 
title of a new series over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System which 
attempts to answer this question by 
dramatizing the records of cruelty 





ing June 16, the program is to be 
heard each Tuesday. (WABC-CBS, 
8:30 to 8:55 p.m., EWT.) 

Franz Von Papen, at present Hit- 
ler’s Ambassador to Turkey, is the 
subject of the opening broadcast. 
The pregram shows how this man 
developed the practice of deceit 
which he first revealed to America 
during World War I into a monu- 
ment of enmity for this country. 





Two Stars Over 8th 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Two stars, de- 
noting the rank of major general, 
were pinned on the shoulders of 
Brig. Gen. William M. Grimes, com- 
manding the 8th Armored Division, 
following orders for his promotion 
from Washington. 

The rise in rank followed less than 
two months after General Grimes 
assumed command of the 8th Ar- 
mored Division, which was activated 
April 1, as the first training division 


will be necessary to supply only his | 


and treachery of Axis leaders. Start- |, 


Have you received money? 

All well at home. 

Loving birthday greetings. 

Happy anniversary. 

You are more than ever in my 
thoughts at this time. 


Are you all right? Worried about 
you. 

Congratulations on your pro- 
motion. 


Congratulations on anniversary 
best wishes. 


Following is an instance of a pos- 
sible combination of three fixed 
texts in one message at no extra 
cost: 

Parcel received many thanks. 
Well. Have you received money? 


FREE 32 PAGE 
CATALOG 


of Military uniforms, insignia, 
novelties, apparel. Write today for 
your free catalog. 

MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
Agents Wanted—Send for particulars 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW ORF 














W elcome to the Modern 


HOTEL DIXIE 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM 
EVERYTHING! 


43d St. W. of Broadway 
TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


$9.50 $3.50 $4.00 


SINGLE—DOUBLE—TWIN BEDS 





650 COOL, MODERN ROOMS 
All With Private Baths and 
Radios! 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
On Above Rates to 


ALL SERVICE MEN 


Write for a free “Courtesy 
Identification Card”’ 
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THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century. 


















the shoe polish that outsells all nd — 

other brands combined at post ath’s ps 

exchanges by more than two to 19,000 pe 

one...is the shoe polish for youl Y enl 
ng 

suor rousn = KAM TB, tne 

* under 


Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 
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The Service Shine Since 1890 
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of the Armored Force. 





Why play blindman’sb 


“Some people waste a whole evening trying 
find a ‘nice,’ ‘cheap’ place to stay. Not me! I 
pick out a good hotel and my worries are ovel 
Everything I need is right at my elbow.” 
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J. D. Findlay, Raleigh, N.G 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 
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A Bag A Day 
For More 
Pep and Energy 
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| From 10 
lassmates 


icO FIELD, Calif—Ten of the 
States Army flyers who last 
78 swept over Japan in the 
daylight bombing of Tokio 
er Japanese industrial cities, 
ed to fly under the instruction 
, who are now teaching cadets 
is field. 

ten men all graduated from 
‘Air Force Basic Flying School 
summer when it was still lo- 
at Moffett Field. 

mestionably the ten men were 
ual pilots or co-pilots of most 
he bombers that smashed at 
’s military centers in the first 
er to be staged against Japan 






















nt of the flyers were classmates 
Mearned to fly side by side in 
41-E and were graduated just 
le over a year ago from the 
sic flying school at Moffett Field. 
sther was graduated from Moffett 
p of the preceding class, 41-D, and 
Phote was graduated with class 41-G. 

——..§ it, Robert L. Hite, Class 41-D, was 
maduated from Moffett Field March 
iS last year. Lt. Dean Davenport, 


beg 44, was graduated from Moffett 


July 12. 
The other eight flyers finished 
vuler sie flight training at Moffett Field 
th Class 41-E and was graduated 
April 28 last year. 
| All ten of the flyers went to 








>erTe- 












Siockton Field, Calif. for advanced 
instruction and commissioned ten 
wm. weeks after their completion of 
tmining at Moffett. 
x They were assigned to active duty 
| ut Pendléton Field, Ore. 
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Devens 
Digest 


MINLNNUUONANALLULTLUAUUOLLA LULL ULC 


ORT DEVENS, Mass.—Sales of 
r bonds at this post are on the 
perade, but the purchase of a 
800 bond by a selectee, scarcely 
¢a month, appeared to top all 
ous individual records, to date, 
ficials asserted. 

The $3000 purchase was made by 
Jack Greenberg, a salesman in 
lan life. He first approached 
Ernest Manceau, in charge of 
recruit reception center’s branch 
office. The somewhat amazed 
poral explained that office han- 
d no business transactions, but 


: 












RITE! ly offered to escort Greenberg 
the base postoffice, where the 

mirchase was completed. 
olish Authorities revealed further that 
» the ts of war bonds to Devens mili- 











personnel, under the new vol- 
subscription plan, whereby a 
ed amount is deducted from each 
nth’s pay, now total more than 
49,000 per year for 2,524 persons, 
ly enlisted men. 

g last week alone, the 
eet and biggest since the plan 
we under way here, 922 persons 
the purchase of $4,260 in 
per month, it was reported by 
fDonald M. Norton of Vergennes, 
‘in charge of the sales cam- 
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PWinston Churchill’s son was in- 
| a at the recruit reception cen- 
N Tecently. 

H Winston Churchill In this case is 
» 1890 Het famed Vermont author of “The 

pais’ and other well-known novels. 

son, Creighton, 29, an author in 


@ f° wn right, will be a private in 
me Army, 
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VE 
ult? When the order was received 


to remove all marks of unit 
tification from Army blankets 


CAMP LEE, Va.—The 64-year-old 
tunes of “Pinafore” scored a new 
hit at Camp Lee’s production of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta rolled 
up more than $600 for the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund in its recent 
three-day run at a post theater. 

But benefitting the fund which 
provides for needy dependents of 
service men was far from the only 
motive drawing the thousands of 
Camp Lee soldiers and Virginia ci- 
vilians who saw Sir Joseph Porter, 
Dick Dead-Eye, Little Buttercup, and 
Ralph Rackstraw tread the boards 
of the Army theater. Soldiers who 
as civilians won stage fame from 
New York to San Francisco donned 
the togs of Victorian English sea- 
men, while talented Virginia girls in 
the vicinity played the female roles. 

Producer was Staff Sgt. Brace 
Conning, of the Special Services of- 
fice, who has been active for 15 years 
in theater and radio work. Director 
was Sgt. Edward Yaryan, formerly 
of the San Francisco Light Opera 
Guild. Arthur Cunningham, Wil- 
liam Danforth, and Frank Moulan 
trained him in Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Cpl. John Portser was director of 





the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Mask and Wig Club. 


okio Got |Soldier ‘Pinafore’ Nets $600 for 








Sgt. Mark Rubinstein, former stu- 
dent at the Julliard School of Mu- 
sic and concert-master of the Sym- 
phony of Teachers’ College in New 
York, led the 24-piece soldier orches- 
tra. Staff Sgt. Daniel Denny, former 
designer for Duke University produc- 
tions and the Chattanooga Little 
Theater, was in charge of stage set- 
tings. Sgt. Rex Gillette, dance 





teacher and unit producer from Chi- 
cago, managed the dance numbers 
for the operetta. 

Camp Lee’s Glee Club, which has 
sung over a number of coast-to-coast 
broadcasts and which is the first mil- 
itary glee club of the new Army to 
appear in New York’s Carnegie Hall, 
was the male chorus. Sgt. Harold 
Luckett was director. 


Feminine leads were played by 
Mrs. Joseph Mills Hanson of Peters- 
burg as Josephine; Miss Shirley 
Pond of Hopewell as Buttercup, and 
Miss Marcia LaGrande, of Hopewell, 
as Hebe. The A Capella Choir of 
Hopewell high school, well-known 
through Virginia, was the female 
chorus of the “Sisters, and the Cous- 
ins and the Aunts.” ' 








Army to Make Training Films 


For Latin-American Troops 


The United States Army has begun to record a number of its 
training films with Spanish and Portuguese sound tracks for use by 
the armed forces of Central and South American countries, the War 


Department disclosed. 
The Chief Signal Officer of 


the Army, under whose direction 


more than 400 films have been made for the instruction of American 
troops, will provide suitable reels for >————— — — 


the training of the troops in the 
friendly neighbor republics. 

A special section is being set up 
at the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center in New York, under the com- 
mand of Col. M. E. Gillette, Signal 
Corps, to handle the foreign lan- 
guage sound tracks. 

Priority will be given to the re- 
cording of films demonstrating the 


mechanism and tactical use of Amer- 
ican-made weapons and other mate- 
rial which are being supplied to 
South American and Central Amer- 
ican armies through arrangements 
with the United States Government. 

Wherever possible, lip synchroniza- 
tion will be employed, so that the 
Spanish and Portuguese dialogue will 








College Gives Army 
Arabian Stud Farm 


The War Department announces acceptance of the University 


for purposes of military secrecy, sol- 
diers were stumped. The heavy 
woolen blankets were all stamped 
with indelible ink which resisted all 
attempts to wash or cleanse it away 
with soap or cleaning fluid. 

Finally one bright private marched 
solemnly up to his bed with a shav- 
ing brush and razor, lathered the 
marked blanket thoroughly, scraped 
twice and triumphantly held it aloft 
—clean shaven and without the tell- 
tale identification. 

The new system, known as the 
“Shave-and-Haircut” method, has not 
been officially adopted here. 


USO Helps Sill Men Brag 


FORT SILL, Okla.—“State Nights” 
give Fort Sill soldiers a chance to 
brag about home towns, and give the 
home town people a chance to live 
up to the bragging. At the local 
USO clubhouse in nearby Lawton, 
soldiers from a selected state handle 
the entertainment, USO provides the 
facilities, and the folks back home 
send gifts for free distribution to the 








soldiers. 





ying to 


a fXHoofers Find G.I. Shoes 


TION 


1 PORT BENNING, Ga.—The hoofing 
TAR — is well-represented in Ser- 
Company of the 3rd Student 


‘at Regiment at the Infantry 
here. 


This Negro company, which at- 
to the administrative details 
Wed in running an officer candi- 
regiment, includes three former 
who have appeared with 
tame bands as Cab Calloway, 
Y Goodman, Duke Ellington, 
Aewy Lunceford and whose names 
*ppeared in lights from Broad- 

¥ to Hollywood. 
are Pvt. James A. Cross who 
Pp” of the dance team of 
P and Stumpy”, is at present 
in the new M-G-M musical 
Ahoy”; Pvt. William N. Cole- 







¢ Hard to Pick Up, Lay Down 


man, practitioner of the fine art of 
“sand dancing”, who was known on 
the stage #s “Buttercup”; and Pvt. 
Elwood Briddell, “Dinner” in the 
vaudeville and night club act of 
“Breakfast, Dinner and Supper”. 
The three soldiers now alternate 
their military chores with shows for 
the entertainment of fellow soldiers. 
Private Cross recently finished a 
tour of personal appearances in the 
post theaters in conjunction with the 
showing of the movie, “Ship Ahoy”. 
The only comment of the men 
when asked how the Army felt after 


fine, but it was a little hard picking 
them up and laying them down in 
G.I, shoes, 





the stage, was that the Army felt | 


of California’s donation of the Kellogg Arabian Stud Farm at Po- 
mona, Calif. The gift provides the Remount Division of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps with a potential depot for the supply of ani- 
mals to troops overseas and to troops on the West Coast, and head- 
quarters for the Army's Western Remount Area, now occupying 
ones —— ———-¢ rented property at San Mateo, Calif., 


besides a famous stud consisting of 
approximately 50 broodmares and a 
number of stallions. 

The property was owned by W. K. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., un- 
der whose supervision the ranch, 
consisting of 750 acres of pasture and 
cultivated land with modern im- 
provements, was developed. 

The fire-proof main stable contains 
30 stalls, administrative offices, tack 
rooms and forage spaces, frame 
stable house, work animals and farm 
equipment. Four other stables, all 
frame and of a design suitable for 
use by mares and their foals, are 
located in the pastures. 

Some years ago Mr. Kellogg, 
through the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, deeded the farm to the Unl- 
versity of California, The farm was 
the outgrowth of his desire that the 
Arabian blood, which is the founda- 
tion source of the thoroughbred and 
all other modern types and breeds of 
riding horses, be conserved in this 
country, not only from the point of 
view of national defense, but in 
order to improve riding and utility 
horses. 

The Army Remount Division plans 
to transfer from the Fort Robinson 
Quartermaster Remount Depot in 
Nebraska to the Kellogg ranch, the 
ten pure-bred Arabian mares and 
stallions donated in November, 1941, 
to the Remount Division by the Ara- 
bian Horse Club of America. 

The outstanding foals required for 
use in the Army Horse Breeding 
Plan will be saved each year from 
the get of these mares. The others 
will be sold shortly after weaning 
time at public auction. The sale of 
these pure-bred Arabians at public 
auction will assure an influx of Ara- 
bian blood into the riding horses of 
North and South America. 


AER Gives Million 


The Army Emergency Relief has 
already distributed $1,000,000 to AER 
officers throughout the Army. The 
distribution includes the following 
allotments: $770,000 to the nine corps 
areas; $220,000 to the Army Air 
Forces; and $10,000 to Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 











fit naturally into the lip movements 
of soldier actors originally photo- 
graphed and recorded while perform- 
ing in English. This operation is 
similar to the system of “dubbing” 
customarily employed in Hollywood 
to produce films for foreign markets. 
In the case of military training films, 
the process presents greater difficul- 


ties because it is imperative to use 
words which carry the precise mean- 
ing to be conveyed. When lip syn- 


chronization is not feasible, as in the | 


case of lengthy monologue, it may 
become necessary to re-enact the 
scenes for the Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking audiences. 

The Portuguese versions of these 
films are for Brazil. In the case of 
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the Spanish films, a problem was 
presented by the fact that pronuncia- 
tion and inflections differ among the 
Spanish-speaking nations south of 
the Rio Grande. Instead of selecting 
the Spanish typical of any one coun- 
try, the films will be recorded in 
“Universal Spanish,” a form of speech 
acceptable in all of the Spanish- 
speaking countries, although not 
characteristic of any one of them. 
This is the type of Spanish used by 
announcers on southward-beanied 
radio broadcasts sponsored by the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Several of the announcers on 
those radio programs will be used 
to make the new training film sound 
; tracks. 





—_—————— 


SAME IMPORTED 
BRIAR YOU'VE 
ALWAYS SMOKED 














Billiard Shape 
Yes sir, it's an IMPERIAL. And as 
ever, made of that FINE IMPORTED 
MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR even 
though none has come to America for 
some time. Even “a beginner” at 
pipe-smoking will find IMPERIAL 
. a mild, gentle smoke—because the 
exclusive IMPERIAL Honey-Treat- 
ment (real honey, in the bowl, makes 
the first smoke mild and keeps mel- 
| lowing the pipe as you smoke it). 
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What Are We Fighting For? 





Nazi Prisoner's Life One Long Horror S$ 


By Pvt. Paul C. Warren 


Special to Army Times 


He has been in this country 


evidences on his body you would 


—Drawings by Pvt. Frank Duncan Jr., FARC 
FARC, FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Hans Roever is a product of the Selective Service System in the 

Field Artillery Replacement Center at Fort Bragg. Hans Roever is not his real name. 

like to print his given name, but he still has a wife and child and mother and brother living under 

Hitler domination. To give his true name would be of no value except to the Gestapo. 

In the past nine years he has undergone experiences 

most of us could not and would not believe. If you heard him describe these or could see the scarred 


three years. 


We would 





change your mind. 

Jan Valtin’s best-seller book, “Out 
of the Night,” created great excite- 
ment when it first was published. 
It was branded a fake by many who 
could not believe or understand that 
modern Germany has gone back to 
the Dark Ages. The story of Hans 
Roever is not a great different from 
the book. 


Hans Roever is an Austrian Jew. 
After his graduation from hi 
school at the age of 17, he went to 
work in an industrial factory in-a 
large German city. He was a hard 
worker and gained several promo- 
tions in a short time. 


FLED TO AUSTRIA 


He married a German girl and 
they had a child. The young couple 
was very much in love and happy 
until Adolph Hitler came into power 
in 1933. Der Fuhrer did not like 
Jews and Hans was one of thousands 
of them who fled Hitler’s persecu- 
tions. He returned to his native 
Austrian city where he was able 
again to resume a normal and happy 
life. 

The happiness was short lived. 
Came Anschluss. Hans felt it first 
hand. One day there was a knock on 
the door of his home. It was early 
in the morning, about 7:30, and Hans 
had to get out of bed. He found 
several Storm Troopers confronting 


. penalty for smoking on job. 


him. They were very polite. “Would 
Herr Roever kindly accompany us to 
the police station for a few min- 
utes?” 

Those few minutes turned out to 
be eleven months. Hans did not re- 
turn home. For no reason other than 
he was a Jew, he was sent to a con- 
centration camp, the dreaded Dachau, 
outside Munich. 

Germans shudder at the thought 
of Dachau. They dare not mention 
its name. Hans was there only three 
months before he was sent to Bu- 
chenwalde (near Weimar) with 6800 
other prisoners to construct a new 
camp that was to become even more 
feared than Dachau, 

Roever vividly recalls his first 
sight of Buchenwalde—scores of tow- 
ers surrounding the camp distances 
of 100 yards from each other; no 
prison walls between towers but in- 
stead deadly high-voltage wires 
reaching ten feet into the air; steel- 
helmeted Nazi guards on the tow- 


touch one of those charged wires. 
Death puts an end to misery. 

“I knew then what had happened 
to all those prominent political foes 
of Hitler who had ‘committed sui- 
cide’,” says Hans. 

Life that followed at Buchenwalde 
was filled with misery. The authori- 
ties hadn’t exaggerated in telling 
Hans what to expect. The days 
were endless and filled with hard 
labor. The food, what little there 
was, was not fit for humans to eat. 

In the summer his day began at 
3 a.m. and did not end until darkness 
had set in. A half-hour for lunch 
and an hour for supper were the 
only breaks. In the winter the 
hours were shorter, the men getting 
up at 5 a.m. and working until sup- 
per, but the weather was bitterly 
cold and the men were always out- 
side. 

MENU FOR THE DAY 

Roever’s bill of fare for a com- 
plete day consisted of three-quarters 
of a loaf of bread, a quart of black 
coffee and a bowl of broth. The 
bread was to be rationed over the 
entire day, while the coffee was 
given for breakfast and the broth 
at night. On Sundays, he was given 
a dash of milk for the coffee and 
some pieces of whale meat for the 
broth. 

With this nourishment, he was 
forced to do such physical work as, 
carrying 200-pound sacks of cement 
or sand on his back. And when not 
carrying anything, he had to be “on 
the double” or he would get a kick 
from a guard’s foot or a jab in the 
side from a bayonet. 

There were 3000 guards to over- | 
see the prisoners, a ratio of nearly 








ers, their fingers never away from 
the triggers of high-powered ma- 
chine guns. 
DEATH THE ONLY ESCAPE 

This picture prepared Roever for 
the speech authorities were to give 
him. He was to expect treatment 
far worse than he ever had imagined. 
He was an enemy of the Reich. If 
he didn’t like it—well, there were 
the machine guns to shoot him in 
the back should he flee, or he could 
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Four Moves On Checkerboard—Which? 


The British raids on Cologne and Essen mark the highest point 
reached so far in the Allied Nations’ war effort, but. they will not 
be fully effective unless they accomplish one or more of four things: 
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Force Hitler to divert much of his strength from the east 
to the west, or 


Be followed up by further softening blows and then a land 
invasion of the continent, or 

Cripple communications and war industries in a large part 
of Germany, or 


Goad Germany into another invasion attempt on England. 


There has been no indication as yet that Hitler has responded 
as the British frankly want him to respond. Although he has 
brought additional planes to his Western Front, he has not used 


‘sneaked him a cigarette 


one for every two prisoners. The 
great majority of these were vicious 
and cruel, although on rare occasions 
Hans came across a kind guard who 


a piece 
of meat. ¥ 


Every night when the prisoners 
came in from their day’s work, they 
had to line up for roll call and in- 
spection. These inspections left Hans 
with scars he will carry the rest 
of his life, 

His worst torture came one night 
when two prisoners were discovered 
missing at roll call. The infuriated 
guards kept every man in the camp 
standing at attention for 12 consecu- 
tive hours while they scoured the 
surrounding country for the escaped 
men. The thermometer read 20 de- 
grees below zero that night and men 
dropped to the ground to freeze to 
death one by one. 

HOSPITAL “TREATMENT” 


and the men stood at attention for twelve hours in 


weather 20 degrees below zero. 


for “treatment” the following day 
when he could not walk. 

The doctor who looked over Roev- 
er’s legs decided his toe nails had 
to be removed to stop a bad infec- 
tion. Grabbing a pair of huge scis- 
sors and a pair of pliers, he went 
to work. First he cut a nail into 
two parts with the scissors. Then 
he grabbed the pliers and yanked the 
pieces out. One nail convinced Hans 
that he would rather risk an infec- 
tion than lose any more nails 
through that kind of an operation. 
He limped out under his own power 
and went back to work, blood 
streaming out of his shoe, 

Another inspection gave him a scar 
on his left elbow from a bayonet 
wound. This time, Hans was not in 
a perfect line with other prisoners. 





them in force. Reprisal raids on England have been mere tokens, | 
formidable only in the eyes of German propagandists. What Russia | 
needs most is help on the ground, a forced withdrawal of German | 
troops, tanks and guns. British airpower in the west cannot easily | 
work that effect in the east. | 

It is unlikely that the Allies intended those raids as part of a| 
planned softening-up process to be followed by a continental in- | 
vasion. For one thing, the targets were too far inland to menace 
an invading force at the outset. And it seems pretty obvious, from | 
all reports, that the Allies are not ready for an attempt of such 
magnitude, anyway. 

On the other hand, if the British intend to wreck war plants | 
and communications in Western Germany, they have made a pretty | 
good start. The Rhineland and Saar, as war game, are juicy pick- | 
ings. Bordering gs they do on Belgium, the Netherlands and France, | 
these regions control communications from inner Germany to the | 
Channel coast. Much of Germany’s industrial strength is at work 
there. If this is Britain’s intention, next on the bombing schedule 
will be Munster, Coblenz, Frankfort and Mainz. 

If the British succeed in forcing Hitler to try once more an in- 
vasion of their islands, that will probably presage the death of 
Nazism.’ An‘all-dut effort’ih that ‘direction Will leave Hitler few men | 


How Hans remained upright he 
will never know. His legs were 
frozen from the hips through his 
toes. He was sent to the hospital 


When the inspecting guard came by, 
he cursed and stabbed at Hans’ 
stomach with his bayonet. Hans 
leaped aside, probably saving his 





life, 
on the elbow, 
bloody wound. 
TRUSTY’S REWARD 
Looking back, Roever reflects that 


and the bayonet caught him 
creating a nasty, 


| 


he was lucky, compared to most of] 


the others. There was the day 
prison trusty allowed another i 
mate to rest for a few minutes on 
job. The trusty was called to 
count for the proceedings and 
penalty was a horrible death. 
guards threw him into a barrel 
sealed it up tight. Then they drové 
several big spikes into it from 
angles and rolled the barrel andj 
man down a steep hill. The rem 
of flesh and body were taken @ 
by other prisoners to show 
what might happen if ever they?! 
out of line as the trusty did. 
Another pet stunt of these 
genius guards was to suspend a ™ 
by his wrists for an hour. U 
(See PRISONERS, Page 12) 





and weapons for other fronts. Then the Russians will start running 
—west. 


Give Us a Song, Brother! 


For Pete’s sake, what has happened to that 5ist Street crowd 
in New York that is supposed to be helping along the war effort 
in all the little song publishing offices up there? 

Here it is, six months past Pear] Harbor, and we haven’t got a 
marching song we can yelp out without feeling silly. We were 
reminded of this fact after reading what Chaplain Eugene J. 
Graebner had to say about it in “Tilton Talk,” published by Tilton 
General Hospital at Fort Dix. The chaplain speaking: 

“Listen to the offerings: ‘You’re a Sap, Mr. Jap,’ “The Sun 
Will Soon Be Setting,’ ‘We’ll Always Remember Pearl] Harbor,’ and 
‘They Started Something, But We’re Gonna End It.’ This does not 
look very promising.” 

Padre, why mince words? It looks absolutely futile. The guy 
who, on the seventeenth mile of a twenty-mile hike, started to 
sound off on how they started something but he and a lot of other 
people were gonna end it, would be setting himself up as a target 
for the nearest rifle butt. Or butts. 

And what makes a good song, anyway? 
has an idea: 

“Without attempting to define or to describe what is commonly 


Chaplain Graebner 


| accepted as a good song, it is’ admitted that the song-ideal must 


blend a singable, rousing tune with a winning lyric. That, alas, pre- 
supposes inspiration. Songs of the World War I days, ‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,’ ‘Over There,’ and ‘My Buddy,’ had some of 
the elements of a good song. You can still hear these melodies 
| through the roar of prime-movers as our 1942 convoys bowl down 
the highways. But can you imagine a regiment marching off to 
| battle singing, ‘Goodbye, Mamma, I’m Off to Yokahama?’ Even an 
apple-jack-jag could not make it sound like ‘When the Caissons 
Go Rolling Along’.” 

Until another song-writer arises out of the American morass” 
of Gin-Jive and Swing-Jingle, to give us a tune that will be the 
embodiment of all that America means to the men in the service, 
we'll go on singing our old favorites, “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie,” 
“Over There,” and “Smiles.’ 





COUQUIONHATNU THROU LE SF T 


LETTER 


OTM UU UL 


Fast Top 


In your May 23rd issue, I now 
a picture on page 5 of ist Sgt. 
H. Hoehn, who became topkick a 
10 months and 10 days in the 

May I respectfully point with pride 
to my 1st Sgt. Murray Boxer, whe 
received his warrant on April 24th, 
1942, 5 months and 18 days after bis 
induction on November 6th, 1942 # 
seemed to me to be quite an accom 
plishment. 


my 


Cpl. Thomas F. Eubanks 
Co. I, 8th QM Tng. Rest 
Camp Lee, Va. 


Offers Books 


We have some 250 copies of of 
publication, “Breath of All Living” 
a book of poems by David Meofot, 
which we have reprinted 
distribution for men in the arm 
services. This book has been hig 
praised for its democratic idealism | 
and morale and it will be inte d 
ing to all lovers of poetry and 


for {ree peel 





good literature in the Army. Copies 
will be sent to any military ad 
by writing to me at my home 
dress, thus— 

Miss Fanny Berman, 1873 Trout 
man Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Please enclose a 3-cent stamp a 
cover cost of mailing 

Fanny 


Brooklyn, N, Y¥. 


Ne 


CAMP 1 
Divisi 
learning 
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Col. Bi 
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Tests Prove Worth 
Of Plastic Planes 


Conversion of airplane design and 
plant facilities for use of non- 
strategic materials through coopera- | 
tion of the Army Air Forces and | 
manufacturers has reached such an | 

advanced stage that even the fuel ii 





tanks on one type of training plane | cowl has been eliminated to save 
| aluminum. 


are made of wood, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. 

Increased production possibilities 
through utilization of sub contractors 
in wood and plastics fields is par- 
ticularly notable in the case of the 
AT-10, an advanced 2-engine train- 
ing plane, which is believed to have 
the only all-wood fuel tank on any 
military aircraft in the world. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the parts 
for the body of the AT-10 are to be 
built by sub-contractors who are 
without previous experience in air- | 
plane construction. 

Conservation of strategic metals in 
the construction of Army training 
planes is summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: 


Advanced Trainers, Two-Engine 





To conserve aluminum it was de- 
cided earlier ETAOIETETAOINNN | 
cided early that the greater portion | 
of the two-engine trainers should be | 
of wooden construction. Three types | 
of wooden crew trainers, the AT-10, | 
the AT-13 and the AT-15, are planned 


eliminate alminum 
change can be made without imped- 


ly covered with aluminum sheet, now 


alloy eliminated under the substitu- 
tion program for the BT-13 and BT- 
15 amont to 565 pounds per airplane. 


Primary Trainers | 


plane constructed of aluminum was 
the PT-22. Production of this model 
has been stopped and the*plant con- 
verted to subcontracting. 


structed largely of wood and tubular 


| steel, 





The BT-15 has been redesigned to 
as soon as the 


ng production. The fuselage, former- 


s fabric-covered. The landing gear 


The total aluminum and aluminum 





The only all-metal training air- | 

























































































The PT-19, which has been con- 


steel, with a small quantity of alumi- 
num ii the engine cowling and flaps, 
has been redesigned to eliminate 
aluminum from flaps and the use of 
wood in its place. 









































The PT-17 is constructed of tubular 
wood, wood and fabric, the 
| wings being of wood an dthe fuselage 
| of tubular steel construction, fabric- 
covered. 


The PT-21, although it utilizes 


z 


e 


MOBILE CANTEENS, little more than a dream a year ago, are now definitely part of the 
Army. This one operates with the 38th Division, now at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


























This is the 









for production. These are large air- | 
craft, approximately the size of a| 
medium bomber, and are to be built | 
entirely of wood. 

Careful designing has reduced the 
metal used in the basic airplane 
structure of ihe AT-10 to 97 pounds, 
or 1.6 per cent of the airplane’s gross 
weight. Only 13 per cent of the 
total gross weight of the trainer, 
engines and propellers excluded, is 
of metal. 

Flat plywood sheets, which can be 
produced in volume, are used on the 
fuselage rear section and the wings 
of the AT-10. The wooden fuel 
tanks are lined with a synthetic ma- 
terial which does not deteriorate 
through action of fuel and which can 
readily be patched or replaced. 

The AT-13, incorporates a number 
of scientific advances in methods of 
handling the modern plastic-bonded 
Plywoods. The wings are of wood, 
fabricated under the Duramold pro- 
cess; the fuselage of wood, plywood 
covered. 

The AT-15 has wood wings, fabric- 
covered, and the fuselage is of steel 
tube construction. 


Advanced Trainers, Single Engine 


The AT-6 redesigning program 
represents a revolutionary develop- 
ment through the replacement of 
aluminum with low carbon steel. 
This airplane is scheduled to go into 
production soon. 

The use of plywood and steel in | 
combination on these trainers will 
eliminate 75 per cent by weight of 
aluminum alloy, of approximately 
1,246 pounds per airplane. The sav- 
ing of aluminum on 1,000 of these 
airplanes would total approximately 
623 fons—enough aluminum to build 
more than 400 pursuit airplanes or 
150 medium bombers. 


More Wms. in Ranks 
Than There Are Smiths 


GQODFELLOW FIELD, Tex.— 
That the Smiths are outnumbered, 
if not vanishing, among enlisted men 
at this Army Air Force basic flying 
school, is shown by personnel records. 
Outdistanced in the New York tele- 
phone directory by the Cohens (A to 
Z) and by Jones’s and Browns else- 
where, they have met and lost to a 
new set of contenders for numerical 
superiority: the Williams boys. 















































The Williams’s, numbering 23,,have 
retired 12 Smiths to the minor 
leagues. More proof that the day is 
past when S. S. Smith had to change 
his name to S. Swank Smyth to get 
anywhere. 














TO ADVERTISING MEN 
IN THE ARMY 


How do you like the Army Times? 
Do you consider it a good bet for 
advertisers who want to reach the 
Army? We would like to send 
sample copies to advertisers you 
think would be interested. Your 
cooperation will enable us to ex- 
pand the paper, to add more 
pages and features. May we hear 
from you? Thanks. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















second tire “blew.” This time it 
meant fixing a flat. After dirtying 





| his clean uniform, Bolden went back 





‘chiggers’ get drunk on the alcohol 
then they throw stones at one an- 


iother, killing themselves off.” 


the breaking point was reached when 
Privates Abbott and Costello ar- 
rived. 













aluminum in a _ semi-monocoque ; ‘ 
fuselage, has wood, fabric-covered sales truck. Cargo units that accompany it carry enough reserve stock to enable the can- HC 
wings. teen to make 10,000 sales a day. — 38th Div. Photo wit 
Randolph's Ski Busiest in Nation/|/ 
RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—Six invisible sky highways over|a thorough knowledge of the traffic ; the pilot a clear-sweep view of his I 
“The West Point of the Air’ carry what experts here believe to | rules by instructor and students. surrounding territory. there’ 
be the heaviest airport traffic in the Nation—more than 5300 land-| Since landings and takeoffs must| 50 well has this system woud ‘ 
‘ , a ere have been id-air collision 
ings and takeoffs a day. be into the wind, reining squadrons over the field since the mass produ’ by Hi 
At the rate of six planes a minute through a 15-hour flying | Which operate from various sections | tion pilot speed-up program startd from. 
day, the 450-horsepower training planes, used in ‘the Army basic | the flying line, use the well-regu-| pilots are in constant contact wit tune | 
flying training, bounce on and off the. «——— —_____ | lated “invisible highways” which are | the radio control towers. Each train Priv 
nation’s only double-airdrome field. , prescribed for each of six wind di-| ing squadron has its own frequeng 
As you read this, the rate is being dred planes in a swarming buzz over | rections. Cadets and instructors | and a man in the tower who directs # bet! 
out-distanced as the expanded pilot | Randolph’s twin fields and its several known the type pattern they will field traffic for the squadron. Flien§ as “P1 
training program moves closer to a| auxiliary fields requires a_ skillful fly gy ay eyed = nl —even if they are generals—get 8 ductec 
24-hour-a-day flying schedule. manipulation of traffic by flight dis- = vieibs * - i. . ai we ee | stiff reprimand from the tower met NJ. 
To control traffic of several hun-| patchers and control tower men, and | ‘* _Vis!Die for miles and is hiumi-|for any sloppiness in entering th 4 
nated at night. A smaller “Tee” | traffic pattern or failure to folloyg toned 
shows them minor wind shifts for | out the lines. Night flying is com presen 
i making drift corrections. trolled by radio, by lights from ham§ artijje 
e nemy KY anes On making landings, the pilots|gar roofs and from “biscuit guns” 
make at least two 90-degree turns | Too, the cadets are taught to —_ wa 
Jap Zero with the traffic, which ends up with | in narrow alleyways of light on the} assign 
a landing into the wind and gives ' field. The 
asa fg 
SUT TUWUU LLL ULLAL LLL IK LAL ULL LOTR LLL LLL LULA LLL LR was at 
, ing in 
Wolters’ Route Step |=: 
Plannii 
SO | up ent 
I always go around when I hear mail call re h 
And I look for my chicken’s familiar scrav” , aul 
But the number of letters I get is small; vd pia 
In fact I often get nothing at all. y ba 
about 
Yet in my platoon there’s a hopeless bum = it 
Whose face would disgrace an aquarium, = - 
But you ought to see his letters come— 4 I 
I don’t know who he could get them from. “ 
o crow 
: ' . . the 
THIS is the famous Japanese Zero fighter, probably He carries his letters off by the bale bend 
the only really good plane the Japs have. It is made And leaves me there to think and bewail since, 
largely of plywood and fabric, powered with a 1275-hp. The fact that almost without fail “Prot 
motor. Its extreme lightness is reported to give it a It’s the dumbest guy that gets the mail. Piano” 
speed of more than 400 mph. This lightness is also its — Je 
chief weakness. Because it lacks adequate armor for I told my chicken this little tale the 
pilot protection, it is especially vulnerable to attack. And she said the same conditions prevail instrun 
Among her sex, for without fail the bes 
SMM A | ome to F pare It’s the dumbest girl that gets the male. = | 
e started out again and had just —Poet Laur ua » al 
Yankee passed the gates when another tire ureate of the G feature 
suddenly developed a dislike for air, CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—All the * ¢ « Flag St 
He counted to 1000, fixed the tire | “good scouts” in Headquarters of one She Wanted Service popular 
rackers = pean back to camp—for good | training battalion here have been! No matter where she’s driving § His 1 
s . signally honored. And they can’t| woman motorist is still a phenom Mos, t! 
— decide whether it’s just luck or the |non to be reckoned with only Mp Purchas 
NUL | ANC AY” fact that they have been chosen as | masterminds. vear oO 
Pfc. Fred Valliere, 3rd Battalion | the “ideal men” to a troop of Dallas The other day a lady drove up @ "Wy a 
WITH THE 43rd DIVISION—Sgt. aid section clerk, was approached by | girl scouts. the motor “4 A and de 2 was 
John Wilbur, a member of Benning- , ee od SS oe es tol 
ton’s company in the Vermont In- a soldier with complaining legs. Whatever the reason, the men re- | manded service. 0S W 
| fantry, attended @ recent dance fer Diagnosing the patient hastily, he | ceived 36 boxes of cookies from the| The startled attendant attemplt] urse, 
the regiment. He soon found him-|™#4¢, out the necessary card and | Texas city troopers. to explain that he handled o™ nthe 
|self with an armful of Southern ~~ ae on to Capt. Henry| gattalion wits declare the Head- | “blitz-buggy” gas and that it was ™ "strum 
|charm, the sweet and fragile type. icin rege - . , quarters soldiers have been courting for sale. Pvt. } 
Captain Farmer immediately . But the last he saw of her ™¥ tays », 
She look up at him very demurely : Prchach the troop leaders. : e 
and half-whispered, “Ah cain tell looked under the heading Diagno- ;. «. @ was storming toward Camp He South a 
yo aire from the Noth.” sis” where he was confronted with Celebrity Co quarters determined to have "J With 
|” “How?” asked Long John, expect- an ailment as yet unknown in the . . ’ 3 camp commander service her @ ¥ the yy 
r a... ‘ ’ “| medical profession — “Very-close| There’s nothing like the Army to | necessary. Field 
a * i” the gi 1 lied, “Y ho veins.” Captain Farmer deciding | take famous American personages . * *¢ « tended 
= .o 2s that the new malady was closely as-|and start them off on a “private” Mistaken Identity ie 
| dooo daiance like yo had snow-shooes iated i caeie ve life a . - e sti 
| on yo feeeet.” sociate wit varicose veins, has . Technician 4th Grade Ear! Ha w 
given Pfe. Valliere the privilege of In one company here are found| who controls the master files a ~hy up 
| NUFF’S NUFF designing the wedges necessary for |Pvts. Bob Crosby, Robert Taylor, |cator information office, hopes ™3 tige “t 
prying apart the “Very-close veins.” ' Robert E. Lee, Andrew Jackson, Sid-| he won’t hear about this one "PF ge « 
| Sgt. Michael Bolden, a member of ney Lanier, Tommy Dorsey, George | that lieutenant. ; Manuals 
|a Brattleboro company in the Ver- REMEDY Washington, Gene Autry and a guy Hamant put in a call to Mil Pointeg 
mont Infantry had made plans to Sgt. Brian Pendleton, of a Lewis-| with the initials, “K. P.” (He'll re-| Wells the other day, just as 9 Y™ 3 ang mo: 
| spend his weekend in New Orleans | ton company in the Maine Infantry | gret that.) officer stuck his head in the d00t®H tha: the 
and was driving merrily on his |Regiment, claims to have found a} Another who is bound to be a sol-| asked, “Is this the information Profess, 
way when his trip was interrupted | way to rid the soldiers of a pesti-|dier is Wonderful Washington, with | fice?” leslay 
by a loud bang—a flat tire. In a| lence; namely, “chiggers.” He ad-| Wonderful not a nickname. Then; Right then, Hamant got the i 
cheery mood he changed the tire | vocates the use of a mixture of alco- | there’s Australia King and two guys | erator and asked for the line to" Gene | 
and was off again. Before long, a/|hol and gravel, Says Pendleton, “The | labled “Alpha” and “Omega.” But/ with an “Outside, Please!” ra 






The officer, thinking TAME 
meant him, muttered an apology Perce 
quickly left the room, ¥ Walte, 
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HOLLYWOOD starlets Dorothy Schoemer, standing, and Betsy Parker tour Fort Jackson, S. C., 
with Staff Sgt. Dan Tuberville, driving, and Pvt. Frank Keimig as willing guides. 





He’s a Maestro in Miniature 


It’s a toy piano that “Professor Coleslaw” plays on broadcasts from Fort Jackson, S. C., but 
there’s nothing miniature about the quality of the music he coaches from his tiny instrument. 

“Professor Coleslaw” is Pvt. Paul Kuhlthau of the 77th Div. Artillery now, and anybody passing 
by Headquarters Battery barracks these nights will be intrigued by the melodies that come there- 
from. And if you listen long enough perhaps you’ll hear him play “Toy Piano Minuet,” or the hit 


tune he made popular while with Johnny Messner’s dance orchestra, “The Umbrella Man.” 
Private Kuhlthau, of Milltown, N. no | 


is better known to dancing America 
as “Professor Coleslaw.” He was in- 
ducted into the army at Fort Dix, | 
N. J., five weeks ago and is now sta-| 
tioned at Fort Jackson where at 
present he is directing the 77th Div. 
Artillery band and dance orchestra, 
no warrant officer having yet been 
assigned to that organization. 

The toy piano business all began 
&s a gag, more or less, when Paul 
was about 16 years old. He was play- 
ing in a dance orchestra with some 





more young fellows, and they were 
Planning to organize a band made 
up entirely of toy instruments. The 
plan however was never carried out. 
Paul had been tinkering with his 
toy piano a bit getting ready for this 
toy band, and his friends kidded him 
about it a lot. They dared him to 
Play it at a dance engagement they 
had one night, and just to call their 
hand he stood up and pecked out a 
solo on the midget keyboard. The 
crowd gathered ’round to listen and 
they have been gathering around 
band stands to listen to him ever 
since, 

“Professor Coleslaw And His Toy 
lano” was the featured attraction 
with Johnny Messner’s orchestra for 
five years before Kuhlthau entered 
the army. He was featured with his 
instrument on many records, perhaps 
the best known ones being the ‘Toy 
Piano Minuet” that he wrote him- 
elif, and two other numbers that 
featured his little piano, “Mobile, 
Flag Stop” and “The Umbrella Man,” 
popular a couple of years ago. 

His toy pianos are really toy pi- 






















Mos, the same size as the ones you 
Purchase in the toy shops. They 
Wear out pretty fast and he had to 
buy a dozen during the five years 
he was with Messner. The toy piano 
Solos were just a novelty stunt, of 


a the keyboard of a regular size 
instrument. 
Pvt. Kuhlthau likes the army, and 
ays he is “tickled pink to be down 
uth again.” He played in Columbia 
With Messner’s band last spring at 
the University of South Carolina 
Field House, and also played an ex- 
tended engagement in Florida once 
He studied at New York University 
for a while, but says that he had to 
Pick up most of his musical knowl- 
Mige “the hard way—teaching him- 
elf out of things like books and 
manuals.” He has already been ap- 
Mted acting corporal in the 77th, 


fessor Coleslaw” to “Corporal 
leslaw.” 





General's Aide Promoted 












Wal 





d Air Force, has been promoted 
the rank of maior. 








TINY TINELE on this midget piano brought radio fame to Pvt. 
Paul Kuhlthau, of the 77th Div., appearing on the ‘In the 
Army Now’ program. He was ‘Professor Coleslaw’ with 
Johnny Messner’s orchestra. 


Special to Army Times 


Nally. estimates that the bees have 
already stored up over 10 pounds of 
honey. 

The company adopted their mas- 
cots in an unusual manner. One day 
a few weeks ago, Corporal Sears and 
Private McNally observed a swarm 
of bees flying over the camp. The 


tin pans and began beating them for 
all they were worth. The noise at- 
tracted the bees and they swarmed 
about an open tent frame. 

Private McNally, who had kept his 
own bees back home in Burnham, 


two men immediately procured some | 


A Swarm of Honey Bees 
Are Mascots of the 43rd 


WITH THE 43RD DIVISION—Dexter’s company in the 43rd 
Division’s Main Infantry Regiment claims the most mascots of any 
company in the army—15,000 bees. 

Keepers of the company pets are Cpl. Alfred Sears and Pfc. 
Herbert McNally, who watch over >——————_—_—_—_—— ——______. 
the hive housing the 15,000 honey | 
bees. Soon the two Maine soldiers | 
expect to reap a rich harvest for | 
their work and care. Private Mc- | 


Me., went about the business of 
hiving the bees like a professional 


beekeeper. He first knocked down 
the swarm of thousands of bees and, 
covered from head to foot with bees, 
proceeded to single out the queen 
bee. Finding the queen, he clipped 
her wings so she couldn’t fly and 
then placed her in a hurriedly con- 
structed bee-hive. The rest of the 
bees followed the queen bee. 

Both Corporal Sears and Private 
McNally have no fear of sugar ra- 
tioning. “If it comes,” they retort, 
“we'll use honey.” The two men 
have been trying to figure out how 
they can take the mascots with 
them if the company ever moves. 








salute you. 





We Salute You 


We say to you who died without fear 
On shell-marked fields so long ago, 

That Yankee blood again shall cheer, 
Those of us that next shall go, 

We, who are about to die, salute you. 


The battle-cry we answered to 
With marching feet o’er muddy field, 
Shall once again begin anew, . 
For we are young and youth will yield, 
Then we, who are about to die, salute you. 


Many years passed since we went away 

’Mid swirling flag and rousing cheers; 
Some to return, others to stay 

On cross-marked fields throughout the years, 
Now we, who are about to die, salute you. 


Those of us that then did know, 
And left 'mid rousing cheers to go 
To cross-marked fields, there to rest, 
Know that we had done our best; 
Know that others, who are about to die, will 


—Pvt. Ralph C. Lash 
120th Inf., Co. D, 30th Div., 
Fort Jackson, 8. C. 











| to the enemy. 


information to their wives. 


| In a statement from his head- 
| quarters here the general urged sol- 
| diers especially not to give military 


“If an Army wife discusses a mili- 
tary subject,” the general said, “it is 
at once assumed she obtained the 
information from Her husband, In- 
stantly the husband is under sus- 
picion, and if the information is suf- 
ficiently important he is subject to 








| Blanding recently with shows put ?— 
;on for entertainment of the armed| more,” 
| forces have been almost unanimous | 
Course, as he spent most of his time | 


says Al Timmey, comedian 
and composed of such song hits as 
and frantic | “I’m Just a Vagabond Lover.” And 
| searches for new routines and gags | Timmey should know, for he’s been! a gagster mention indigestion and, 
touring Army camps since the draft} in an aside to the audience, say: 
|“Must have been that GI bread I 
“Soldiers still get a chuckle out of | ate.” Or to point to a fellow come- 
he dian in ill-fitting clothes and say: 
-| “They've even got GI civvies now.’ 

A few weeks after this country 
|entered the war, a master of cere- 
| monies playing in a Camp Blanding 
theater pulled a GI joke that had 
never failed to bring down the 


from different slants because today’s 
soldier seems in little mood to put/ began. 
up with ridicule for Uncle Sam. 

“Such gags just aren’t funny any | many things in Army routine,” 


The. Boys at HQ Are Scared 
Officers Will Steal Chet 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—from chef, est and finest restaurants in New | stony silence. 
the Galatoire Restaurant, | 











to cook via the Army, is the story} Orleans, 
®d most any day now it is expected |of Rene Galatoire, up until now.|for 55 years. 
that the billing will be changed from | Private Galatoire who, in spite of| French chefs and waiters. 
his youth, is one of the most famous | 
does his/| visit to France to see his relatives 
cooking for 1st Battalion HQ Battery|and pick up a few pointers about; ment. The food was excellent, the 
dishes.| beds surprisingly comfortable and 
the equipment was issued with care- 
ful attention to size and condition. | and hold other social events and the 
| But the soldiers had their standing | Profits are turned into the fund. 

He was inducted December 3, 1941,/| joke, and it was always good for a} 
has|and sent to Fort Bragg for his basic | laugh 
owned and operated one of the larg-| training. 





the Fort;some of the more difficult 
| Bragg Provisional FA Brigade. The | He can whip out Oyster Rockefeller 
prAMPa, Fla.—Captain Arthur J. | boys in his battery are just crazy|or Crepes Suzette as easily 


about his cooking and you can’t| makes bacon and eggs for the boys 


as he| 
ree, aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. 
ter H. Frank, commander of the | blame them for that 


GI Jokes Are Not Funny Anymore 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—The GI joke, which once sent soldiers 
into gales of laughter by kidding anything of government issue— 
food, clothing or equipment—is leaving them cold today. 

Comedians and masters of ceremonies who have played Camp |dead seriousness everything that | 

a - ———| Uncle Sam is doing, and govern- 
| ment issue is part of the war ef- | 


fort.” 


house. He immediately crossed 


} war.” 


says. “They roar, for instance, when 
I yell ‘Detail!’ and two soldiers ap- 


Army Wives Must Keep Mum, 


Too, or Blame Falls on Husbands 


TAMPA, Fla.—Maj. Gen. Walter H. Frank, commander of the 
Third Air Force, called on Army personnel and civilians alike today 
to “stop talking” about the war because, he said, many casual 
| conversations can innocently spread information that is valuable 


a 


discipline. 

“The knowledge of transfer of 
military personnel and troop move- 
ments is of especial value to enemy 
agents. It gives them the ‘tip-off 
to watch ports of embarkation. Re 
cently a sergeant took some dry- 
cleaning to a laundry. He asked 
that it be returned at a certain time 
and explained why. The laundryman 
had a juicy bit of information, and 
spread it throughout the neighbor- 
hood. Such instances are mentioned 
only to accentuate the seriousness of 


casual conversation containing the 
essence’ of valuable military infor- 





pear from back-stage carrying a 
prop for me. But they're taking with 


Before Pearl Harbor, nothing 
tickled a soldier more than to hear 


off his list—for it was met with a 


“Every soldier knows that the GI 
They employ only | gag is mostly untrue today,” ob- 
|served one comedian who played 
the soldier-chef made a/ here recently. “I've eaten GI food, 
slept in GI beds and seen GI equip- 


mation.” 

While addressing his message 
particularly to military personnel, 
General Frank added, however, that 
civilians have a responsibility equal 
to that of the soldier. 


Take Sting Out of 
Day Before Payday 


SANTA ANA, Calif.—An original 


method of providing soldiers with 
“pocket money” for cigarettes and 
other little added luxuries when the 


month is almost over and pay day 
seems a year away is in practice 
lhere at the West Coast Air Force 
| Training Center headquarters. 

Employes of a San Jose, Calif., 
| frm have formed what they term 
ltheir “Military Service Committee.” 
Primary function of this group Is to 
see that all former fellow-workers, 
who are cerving in the armed forces, 
|receive a small allowance towards 
the end of each month. The mem- 
bers of the committee give cances 


There are 21 men now receiving 


till we got serious about this|a dollar each month from this fund 


| stationed_here, 
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QM Advisory Board Gets Famous Specialists 


Vilhjalmar Stefansson, one of the greatest living authorities on the Arctic regions, and Dorothy Shaver, an executive of a high- 
class New York fashion mart may not seem to have much in common, but both are included among 54 authorities in special fields who 





have been named field consultants 





of the new Advisory Board to mei 


Resuurces Division of the Quarter- | 
master’ General’s Office, in Wash- 
ington. 

Many of the foremost brains in| 
the country have been mobilized in 
this group. There are expert ad-| 
ministrators, scientists, production | 
men and specialists of all sorts. | 
They will advise on a wide variety | 
of problems in connection with feed- | 
ing, clothing and moving the Army | 
by motor, with emphasis on equip- | 
ment for special troops, on syn-| 
thegcs, textiles, subsistence, coal, | 
leather, rubber, packaging, trans-| 
portation and warehousing, woods | 
and metals. 

This Board will not necessarily | 
meet around a conference table to} 
discuss each problem. Members will | 
be kept informed of what is going | 
on and what is needed, and asked 
individually for advice in their own | 
particular fields. The Advisory | 
Board will cooperate through the | 
Resources Division with the many in- | 
dustrial experts and specialists al-| 
ready in the service of the QMC, 

In addition to Stefansson, who has | 
done more to debunk the tales of the 
terrible Arctic regions than any) 
other man, Dr. Joel Hildebrand | 
(California U.) Dr. Elliot Black-| 
welder (Stanford) and Dr. J. E. 
Church (Nevada U.) will advise on 





The Army's Planes 


Ryan ST-3 

















tion. This is an improved 
out in 1934. 
than a year. 





clothing, equipage and food items | 
for troops serving under unusual 
climatic and other conditions. 

Other consultants, classified ac- 
cording to specialty, follow: 


Synthetics: Willard Dow, Dow | 
Chemical; M. G. Millikan, vice | 
president, Hercules Powder; Elmer 


K. Bolton, DuPont Company; R. M. 
Banks, American Cyanamide and | 
Chemical Company; John Debell, | 
Mellon Institute; George O. Curme, | 
jr., Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corporation; Ernest W. Reed, WPB; 
J: W. Livingstone, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company; Spencer Palmer, Cellu- 
lose Products Division, Tennessee 
Eastman Company; Stanley Lovell, 
Beckwith Manufacturing Company; 
Sl C. Woodruff, Merck and Company. 

Textiles: Arthur Besse, National 
Wool Manufacturers Association; E. 


| derwear Institute; 


THE Ryan two-place trainer was the Army's first low- 
wing plane used for primary training of cadets, thus 
breaking a 30-year precedent of biplanes for instruc- 


It has been in mass production for more 
The trainer is sometimes equipped with 
sea floats for naval pilot training. 


model of the type brought 








A. Schwartz, Massachusetts Institute | Richardson and Robbins; Walter H. 


of Technology; Roy A. Cheney, Un- 
Albert L. Scott, 
Lockwood Green and Company; Paul 
Alstead, Cotton Textile Institute; 
Louis Hird, Samuel Hird and Son; 
Warner Eustis, Kendall Mills; E. C. 
Gwaltney, Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Subsistence: B. E. Proctor, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Herbert N. Riley, H. J, Heinz Com- 
pany; Dr. Lawrence Burton, editor, 
Food Industries; Mels Rosberg, Cali- 
fornia Consumers Cooperative As- 
sociation; James McGowan, Camp- 
bell Soup Company; W. V. Cruess, 
University of California; Paul Wil- 
bur, Food Machinery Corporation; 
J. E. McConkie, California Packing 
Corporation; Gerald A. Fitzgerald, 


Eddy, Walter Eddy Laboratories and 
Columbia University. 

Transportation and Warehousing: 
William C. Bower, New York Central 
Railroads; Lester N. Selig, General 
|American Transportation Company; 
J. J. Pelley, Association of American 
| Railroads; William Lyman Campbell, 
| tion. 

Coal: James Francis, Island Creek 
Coal Company. 

Leather: Kenneth Bell, A. C. 
| Lawrence Leather Company; Fred 
| O'Flaherty, Tanners Council of 
| America; A. F. Donovan, E. T. 
| Wright Shoe Company; Frank G. 
| Allen, Winslow Brothers and Smith. 
| Rubber: E. B. Babcock, Firestone 
|Rubber Company; Bradley Dewey, 
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Bombardier 
Briefs 
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Special to Army Times 


MIDLAND ARMY FLYING 
SCHOOL, Tex.—Pullet, plunker, or 
dud—what’s a good name for bom- 
bardier cadets? Public relations of- 
fice of this world’s largest bombar- 
dier college was asked to find a 
name. 

Pullet was suggested because they 
have not yet laid eggs. Plunker also 
was suggested because the cadets 
plunk practice eggs to the targets 
with good accuracy. 

Dud was offered, not because it 
meant useless but rather not ex- 
ploded yet. 


SOOTHSAYER, TOO? 


“Bet he even knows where Shan- 
gri-La is!” said enthusiastic bomba- 
dier cadets at MAFS when Maj. Art 
Goebel, famous trans-Pacific flier re- 
ported for duty here. 

Winner of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, holder of several cross- 
water and cross-land records, Major 
Goebel was welcomed at this bom- 
bardier college. 

The athletic setup here is one of 
the best among Army posts in the 
service. There is a post bowling 
alley, skeet range, and a hot soft- 
ball league is in full swing. 


PAL 

The bombardier boys were listen- 
ing to a favorite of theirs, Bing 
Crosby, the other night, who dedi- 


cated his program to them, One| 
of the most interested was Cpl. 
Bob Mayhew, formerly of Paul 


Whiteman’s Band, when Bing was in 
it, too. 


day, and with wool stocks on tailors’ 
| shelves diminishing, new junior of- 
| ficers have been having such a hard 
| time finding uniforms for themselves 
|that the Quartermaster Corps has 
| begun to buy up woolen cloth for 
| officers uniforms in order to relieve 
the situation. 

Commissioned officers traditionally 
| obtain their uniforms through pri- 
ova stores specializing in military 





goods, or through their tailors. The 


| system worked well enough when 


the demand for uniforms was reason- | 


| able, but recent months have seen 
military tailors pinched for wool, 
with some .- charging very 
prices, and with a few unable 
| produce a uniform at any price. 


to 
In 


|}the case of men _ commissioned | 
lthrough the Officer Candidate | 
Schools, it has been found impos- 


the QMC will be made over 


The QMC has made a thorough 





turer. It will 
| officers in one part of 


stationed in any other part. 


the Army growing every | 


high 


sible to provide all with uniforms. 

The woolen cloth purchased by 
into 
coats, overcoats, trousers, shirts and 
caps, fabricated on commercial con- 
tracts placed through the QM Depot 
j}at Philadelphia, and sold to officers 
at prices ranging from 25 to 30 per 
cent lower than those now in effect. 


study to hit upon a price fair both 
to the soldier and to the manufac- 
be fixed so junior 
the country | 
will not have to pay more than those | 
Normal } 


Junior Officers Aided 
In Getting Uniforms 


of the QMC will be sold both through 
Post Exchanges and retail stores, it 
is expected, though final details of 
sales have still to be worked out. 
This system is expected to make 
matters a great deal easier for offi- 
cers in remote spots who find access 
to tailors difficult. But all officers 
will still be free to purchase their 
uniforms in any way they wish, and 
the plan has been devised so as to 
interfere as little as posible with the 
commercial uniform business. 
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FORT EUSTIS, Va.—‘“Hullabaloo,” 
a variety revue presented here last 
Friday and Saturday nights in 
Theatre No. 1 by the USO, made a 
big hit. They were unanimous in 
saying that it was the best show 
that has been brought here by that 
organization. A packed house wit- 
nessed all four performances. 

We heard a good one the other 
day on Staff Sergeant Sammy 
Menacker, former professional wres- 
tling star, who recently was sent 
to OCS. “Sammy” had wrestled for 
years in the big time, meeting most 
of the outstanding men in the busi- 


WNL 





Dewey and Almy Company. 
Packaging: J. J. Brossard, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America; 
Roger Lueck, American Can Com- 
pany. 

Woods: J. P. Weyerhauser, jr., 
Weyerhauser Timber Company; Wil- 
son Compton, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; Laurence 
Ottinger, U. S. Plywood Corporation. 
Metals: Robert Williams, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Irving Wilson, Aluminum Corpora- 
tion of America; R. E. Zimmerman, 
U. S. Steel Corporation; Lewis Par- 
sons, Jones and Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. 

Appointment of Miss Dorothy 
Shaver, vice president, Lord and 
Taylor, New York City, as a field 
consultant on clothing and design, 
was announced last week. 





Lee Using 


New Flour 


CAMP LEE, Va.—“Enriched flour,” 
a new type which is much more 
nourishing than ordinary’ milled 
flour, was being shoveled into the 
ovens of Camp Lee’s bakeries, last 
week, as the QRTC became one of 
the first posts in the country to 
adopt it as a regular thing. 

The process used in the manufac- 
ture of “enriched flour” is a great 
improvement over the old method, 
in which wheat grains lost a large 
part of their vitamins and minerals 
when milled. With the special mill- 
ing methods now used, many of these 
valuable vitamins are saved. 

To bring the flour to its highest 
nutritional content additional vita- 
mins are added to the white flour. 
The chief items added are thiamin 
and riboflavin. 

Thiamin is the vitamin responsible 
for the health of the nervous system. 
It is also essential to growth, and 
plays an important part in keeping 
up your appetite. 

Riboflavin enables the body to 
throw off diseases, and is essential 
to the oxidation processes of the 


ee 
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Croft 
Capers 


SOUS 


CAMP CROFT, S.C.—Croft’s hole. 
in-one tournament, designed as g 
benefit to collect golf balls for the 
post’s new driving range, will be the 
sporting event at Spartanburg 
Shoresbrook Golf Club Sunday. Back. 
ed by leading Spartanburg businesg 
men and golf enthusiasts, interest fg 
running high in both the civiliag 
and military fronts here in the con. 
test. 


HOME GROWN IRISH potatoes © 
soon will be added to the Croft spud* 
supply, according to the Associated 
Press, which reported that R. Q J 
Brown of Toccoa, man, who planted © 
a large patch of potatoes to help® 
feed the soldiers, was informed by 7 
the QM that Army trucks would) 
transport the crop to Croft, since 
this camp was the nearest to Tow 
coa. b: 





CHINESE-AMERICAN MISSION 
of Croft at its home-cooked oriental 7 
meal last Saturday night honored itg 7 
honorary president, Lt. Wah Chin, 7 
Croft officer, and his bride of that © 
day, formerly Miss Gertrude Tom, 7 
daughter of Republic restaurant © 
chain operator in New York City. 





BETTY BRUCE, dancing star of © 
Broadway’s “High Kickers” and oth- 
er stage successes, visited her trainee ~ 
brother, Pvt. Murray Eisner, here = 
last week and made an appearance. 
in a battalion show. 





ADDITIONAL RECREATION §fa- 
cilities to be established for Croftites 
on the reservation is an outdoor 
swimming pool. 





BRIG. GEN, PAUL L. RANSOM, 
camp commandant, and other mem- 
bers of the Croft military personnel, 
participated in a program Sunday in 
honor of Spartanburg Beaumont 
Mills employees, makers of Army 
duck, for their part in the war effort, 


CROFT CATHOLIC soldiers will 
join with parishioners of St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church in Spartanburg in 
the celebration of the Feast of Cor- 
pus Christi next Sunday when a field 
mass and procession will be held. § 





LT. WILLIAM F. FREEHOFF, JRew 
formerly on duty in the bureau of 
public relations press branch, was 
named aide-de-camp here to General 





various body tissues. 


Ransom. 





THANKS TO— : 
PvT. PAUL ROBERTS 
BTRY D 3280 BN. PRT: 
PT. Sik OKLAHOMA 


breakfast 
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. and you say they have eggs and orange juice for 
at 10:30 every morning?” 





thenics in one of the battalions and 
became a bit too enthusiastic ... 
Suddenly his right knee made a 
loud cracking noise and gave way 
on him. For days he limped around 
the camp, spending his time trying 
to convince friends of what really 
happened. 

Lt. Peter D. Gomsak, post athletic 
officer, is the proud papa of a five 
and one-half pound baby boy... His 





alterations will be made at no extra | ness. And during all those years he 
|cost, and all uniforms thus issued | had never suffered the slightest 
|will be labeled “Regulation U. S.|leg injury in a grunt-and-groan 
Officer’s Uniform.” | bout. But one afternoon a_ while 


The uniforms made under the eye | 


| back he was conducting the calis- 


name is Peter D. Gomsak, Jr., and he 


| ayrived at 1:30 Monday morning in | 


the Newport News, Va. hospital .«+s 
Thursday night was a big night for 
the post from a recreational stand- 
point ... Miss Gladys Lyle‘s group 
from Newport News gave a variety 
show in one recreation hall, Miss 
Bowler’s Accordianists gave a per 
formance in another, free movies 
were shown, and 24 girls and six 
boys from a dance studio in Newport 
News entertained in still another 
recreation hall... 
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CAMP LEE, Va.—Murdering the bugler is probably still one of the 
ite “thoughts for today” at 5:45 at Army posts and stations every- 

It’s hard for anyone to believe at that hour that buglers are people, 
‘it's hard on the buglers too. Some say they don’t like to do it and point 
that they have to get up first, but the bugler gets hardened to it all in time. 
awhile he just doesn’t care. 


Army buglers have a separate classification, just as do cooks and truck 
Pers, and here at the QMRTC they receive special training in their job. 








ve 


ely Gack He -82 6° ow ARTY 7 


he first place, they are known, in “G. I.” language, as trumpeters, not 
ts. The regulation field trumpet is about 18 inches long, and is pitched 
& key of G, with an adjustable slide in F. There is also a cavalry bugle 
Med in C, which is only about 10 inches long. More rarely used is the 
Mvalve type of the regulation trumpet, which adds five more notes to 
lve which can be produced on the valveless model. All of these are to 
tstinguished from the ordinary three-valve trumpet and cornet, which are 
“ard hand instruments. a 


After they are classified, on the basis of previous experience, trumpeters 
“nt to Major Emerson Ballmer, QMRTC band officer, for instruction. 
frst thing they learn is the fundamentals of music, that is, how to read 
“W to write music. The average person, says Major Ballmer, would be 
Mised to know how few persons, who have played the bugle and perhaps 
valve trumpet for years can’t read, much less write, the music they play. 

laying by ear may carry a man through if his ear is exceptionally good,” 

Major, “but almost invariably it results in sloppy, inaccurate playing. 
erence between an eighth note and a sixteenth is rather important in 


The easiest calls are taught first, and the men are required to memorize 
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them ‘as quickly as‘possible. After two weeks of training, a trumpeter receives 
a rating as skilled or semi-skilled; if he doesn’t measure up to one of these 
standards, he is sent back for reclassifications. During the first week he is 
expected to learn at least six calls. 


The climax in a trumpeter-trainee’s period of instruction resembles the 
first solo flight of an aviation cadet; it is his first solo performance at retreat. 
The music itself is not particularly difficult, but the nervous strain is con- 
siderable. He stands alone on a wide, wide field, with ranks of motionless 
men in the distance, and it seems as though everyone in the world were lis- 
tening, waiting for him to make a mistake. The trumpeter who successfully, 
passes this ordeal has proved his mettle. 


There is considerable hard study in store for him, too. Trumpet calls fall 
into four main classes; warning calls, formation calls, alarm calls, and service 
calls. This last group includes almost all the calls with which the average soldier 
is likely to be familiar. There is also a separate category of drill signals. About 
24 calls are in common use, out of a grand total of 41 for all branches of the 
Army. 


In addition to calls and signals, most trumpeters are called upon to play 
in a field drum and bugle corps. Camp Lee already has several of these field 
corps, and more are being trained. Major Ballmer hopes soon to have one in 
each regiment, so that each unit may have appropriate music for every occasion, 

At present there are about 25 trumpeters in the cadre of the QMRTC, all 
“graduates” of Major Ballmer’s class, and distributed one to a company. He 
estimates that about 150 have been trained here since the camp was opened. A 
trumpeter who has been permanently assigned to a unit normally has other 
full-time duties, and acts as trumpeter only when he draws guard duty, or w hen 
in action in the field. 
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EVERYBODY KEEPS writing in, asking: 
,.. Is he with Tim O’Shenko on the Kharkov Front?” ... 1 : 
who ran away to Russia in ‘33, but his foist name was Oivin. Could it be he?” No, friends, 
do not believe anything you read in the papers. People named Alexis don't have to be Rus 
sian, neither do they have to be hes. 
grown product copyrighted by Warner 


see her, won't you? 


for thirty consecutive weeks, this 


generals green with envy. 
The “soldier of the week” will 


Film Stars Grea | 
Soldier of Week 


WILLIAMS FIELD, Ariz.—Beginning this week and gon 


Training School is going to select a “soldier of the week” 
they are going to do for this lucky soldier will turn colony§ 






West Coast Air Force 







be given an all-expense-paij 





to Hollywood, where he will be the‘ 
guest of a movie star and will spend 
the week-end in his or her home. He 
will be given a tour of the studios, 
entertained at a night club and be 
shown the highlights of the cinema 
city. Wt 

There is more too. This “soldier 
of the week” program is open only 
to enlisted men of the grade of 
private or private first class. 


The moment the secret roving 
committee, composed of five officers 
and one enlisted man, selects say 
Private Smith as the “soldier of the 
week,” the fortunate soldier who has 
won this honor by his military ex- 
cellence—including alertness, initia- 
tive, ability to work and the recog- 
nized ability to take orders from his 
superiors—will be advanced in rank 
to corporal. 

Mrs. Pat O’Brien, head of the 
American Women’s Volunteer Service 
in Hollywood, already has been as- 
sured that the following movie per- 
sonalities will entertain Williams 
Field “soldiers of the week” for a 
week-end: Jane Withers, Jeanette 
Macdonald, Binnie Barnes, Gracie 
Allan, Alexis Smith, Ruby Keeler, 
Arlene Whalen, John Wayne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Young and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Kibbee. 

Completion of the arrangements 
was announced by Colonel Bernard 
A. Bridget, commandant of Williams 
Field. The idea was originated by 
Lt. C. R. Elliott, special service offi- 
cer of Williams Field, and is be- 
lieved the first such plan formulated 
in the WCAFTC, which is com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Ralph P. 
Cousins. 

As the idea developed Williams 
Field officers headed by Capt. Clyde 
W. Melton, chief of the Williams 
Field public relation§ office, con- 
ferred with Newton I. Brunson and 
Harry J. Nace, jr., Phoenix theatre- 
men, who put them in touch with 
Mrs. Pat O’Brien and Hollywood 
movie folk. 

The “soldier of the week” will 
leave on Friday for Hollywood. He'll 
be met at the train in the star city 
by his hosts and from then until he 
returns to Williams Field for duty 
Monday morning, it will be one long, 






Medal for}. 
First AEF 


In Berlin 


The ribbon of the “Army of 
pation of Germany” medal wij 
be issued to officers and 
men of the Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard who ge 
Germany or Austria-Hungary} 
November 12, 1918, and July 1) 
or their next of kin, the Wy 
partment announced. The 
with seven stripes will have g 
black stripe in the center, ident 
bordered on both sides with y 
white and red straight stripe 
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spectively, and an outside strigg Of all 
a scallop design in blue. The gmof the 
itself, authorized by Congress, isMaract R 
in preparation. and t 
Original issue of the medal, # 
ribbon will be made gratuito’ Play 
the War Department to all p deal. 
nel entitled to receive it, jeep” t 
eligibles may obtain the ribb _. 


applying to the Office of the 
jutant General. A special form 
be provided. Naval, Marine 
Coast Guard members will 
through the Navy Department 
plications should be withheld 
the medal itself is available. 

The ribbon, in advance of 
suance by the Army Quarte: 
Corps, may be purchased by 
thorized personnel from comn 
sources upon proof of the purek 
right to wear the medal. 


Clifton Fadiman on Wheels ¥ 


LEESVILLE, La.—A quiz bagone p! 
wheels moves through the USO@tone re 
house for Camp Polk soldiers, # the p 
ping questions at men select alwa: 
random. A cowbell is rung qt who 
each answer and winners are gilrn mu 
off in snack-bar vouchers, with## Up an 
cial prizes of steak dinners, longg%, then 
tance calls home, and home mitis way 
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memorable experience. 
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3 Camp Grant 
War’s Progress 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Taken 


of armies in recent European and 
Asiatic campaigns. 

The soldiers know, of course, that 
the illustrative placards they see 
every day—in the field as well as 
in the classroom—haven’t dropped 
out of a blue sky. 

But perhaps they’re not aware 
that the signs and drawings orig- 
inate in the plans and training art 


“Who is this Alexis Smith I been hearing about?’ 
“I oncet had a cousin named Smith 


That is all reactionary propaganda. Alexis is a home 
Brothers, Hollywood. You'll know her next time yor 





BITS OF BLISS: Cub Planes 


Serve as Eyes of Cavalry 


By Sgt. Oscar Williams 
FORT BLISS, Tex.—The airplane has joined the Cavalry at | 


Fort Bliss! 


Observation Squadron, are to be 


1st Cavalry Division here. 


The planes, little Piper Cubs, will| day when runaway horses dragged 
tents and land and | him all over a regimental area, then 
deposited him upon the porch of the 
7th Cavalry dispensary! 


be housed in 
take off on review fields. 
GODIVA? 
A girl join the Cavalry? Good | 
idea, that, but hardly feasible. 
Miss Verna Mae Metzger of On- 


tario, Calif., has written 1st Cavalry 
Division headquarters if there was 


“any slight chance that a girl could | 


be of any service in the Cavalry”. 


Officers wrote back thanking Miss | 


Metzger, but saying that “there is no 
record of a woman ever having been 
admitted to this branch.” 

No harm in trying, Verna Mae. 

First ball of the Post Bowling 
League was sent spinning down the 
alley by the able arm of Big.-Gen. 
Henry B. Holmes, jr., at Fort Bliss. 

General Holmes rolled a spare on 
the play. 





DESTINATION 


Pvt. D. H. Renfrow saw 


Liaison airplanes piloted by enlisted men of the 120th | .u+ in the empty lot across the way, 
made available to units of the 


injury and perhaps death when, ad-| 


he was suddenly scooped up on the |}, ige waited at the home of felatives 


bolted. 
the horses and keep them running in | 
a circle. 





insult | 
added: to serious injury the other| promotion to first lieutenant came jas soon as they can be together. 4 
& + ‘A 


department of the Medical Replace- 
| only last November, and h« ? —s doe 


grams and maps always so conveniently at hand whenever a @ 
|Grant medical battalion trainee attends a classroom phase ¢ 
instruction or an orientation lecture depicting geographic movel 
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Sgt. Burton Holmgren and Pvt. 
A. Nord, all of Headquarters 
pany, MRC—expertly dab inks, 
ons and oil colors into co 
meaning for trainees. 

All three brought necessaty 


perience and background from 
ilian life. Sergeant Ferguson 6 





uence 


& trip 
















bee ; . ment Center, part of the smooth-|and operated a commercial 
| commissioned in May, 1940, jus running training machinery directed | painting business in Flint, i 
graduating from Colorado Stai by Lt. Col. John F. Bohlender, plans | Sergeant Holmgren did comme *duer 
lege. and training officer of the center. letter in Chicago, and Private Beet ca 
— In their important bailiwick, three| was a sketch artist with & nF 
PARTY artists—Sgt. George W. Ferguson.| burgh advertising company. a 





They cut the birthday cake of Ser- 
vice Club No. 2 this week. | 
A small matter of fire breaking 


land pouring smoke into the build-| 
| ing, didn’t retard the gaieties attend- 
jing the affair. 


NEM, Sas 


Corp Marries Girl 


In Phone Ceremony 








Pvt, Renfrow miraculously escaped 


justing a bridle on one of the horses, | HUNTER FIELD, Ga.—While his 


tongue of the wagon as the team/i, Kermit, Tex., Cpl. John M. Eddy 
He managed to hang on to} ang Capt. Roscoe C. Miller, Jr., chap- 
}lain at the field, established a long-| 
distance telephone connection, for| 
Seventh Cavalrymen, playing ball) the first wedding of its kind in the 
on the drill field nearby, chased the history of the field. 
team until it crashed into the dis- When Corporal Eddy found it im- 
pensary porch. Renfrow was UN-| possible to obtain a furlough for his | 






































































































































tangled and taken in for immediate | wedding, he arranged for the long-| 


treatment. distance ceremony by telegram, and} 
aad = arranged the time. Within two min- 
YOUNGEST? utes after the connection was estab- 





Service Battery, 82nd FA Bn., per-|lished, Chaplain Miller pronounced | 
sonnel believe they have one of the| the two husband and wife. 
youngest captains for a unit com- Following the ceremony, the mar-} 
mander In the service. riage certificate and a wedding ring 

Capt. Robert J. Barth, recently| were mailed by Corporal Eddy to his| 
promoted to that rank, is only 23. His| bride. They plan a formal ceremony 
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dal wij What do you mean, get out? Can't you see I’m a corporal?” 
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havea Presenting Herewith Army Times’ Games 
er, i enti . 7 - 

with p Feature. This Week: Liverpool Rummy. 
t strip 
ia a Of all the many forms of rummy, one of the most unusual and 
e. The mmol the most popular is Liverpool Rummy, sometimes known as 
ngress, iietract Rummy. Any number from three to seven persons may 
» medal y,and two decks of standard playing cards are used. 
ratuito th player receives ten cards in? 
fo all p os a _— = Beso om succeeds in getting rid of all the 
ve it, os (called ’ the check) ore other cards in his hand, he says 
he ribb Stace down alongside it “rummy.” The other players count 
z of the ie at left of dealer ones take | UP their matched cards as follows: 
cial form ard showing, or a Pa from 15 for aces, 10 each for kings, queens, 
Marine tock, but oheen s tele to form jacks and tens, and other cards ac- 
s will - hand pH oem Me rey bie hand cording to their face value. Player 
partment i player in turn then tales the with the lowest score at the end of 
tee eed showing, or one from the | the five hands wins the game, 
Seed to this point, Liverpool Rummy 
rased by much like other rummy games. 
m coms er, Liverpool Rummy has one 
he purd ant feature that makes it dif- 
ial mtand more exciting. Any player 

‘ sees a discarded card he wishes, 

ask to pick it up, even though 

Wheels not his turn to play. If more 
. quiz one player wants the card, the 
the USO@tone requesting it, gets it. How- 


soldiers, @ the player whose turn it is to 
n sel always has first choice. A 
is rung @r who picks up the discard out 
ners are @urn must also at the same time 





ers, with##Up an additional card from the 
ners, longa, then awaiting his turn to play. 
d home mitis way, hands often build up to 
than ten cards, 
series of five hands make up a 
' of Liverpool Rummy, each 





having increasingly difficult 
requirements or ‘contracts” as 
nh below. When a player forms 
basic “contracts” he places 
on the table in front of him. 
he has once placed the “con- 
on the table he may then 
to his combinations, or form 
ional ones. He may not “meld” 
nations until his “contract” is 
ing, and he may not play on the 
tions of other players. 
“contracts” are as follows: 
Hand: Players must form 
triplets or sets of three (as 
fours and three eights) and 
them both on the table at once 
playing out any other cards 
tmbinations. 

necessary i Hand: Players must have 
sund frompWwence of four cards in one suit 
‘erguson OW ® triplet before playing other 
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mmercial 
. Flint, Hand: Players must meld 
did commm *Quences of four each, a total 






tht cards. 

ih Hand: Players must meld 
* triplets, a total of nine cards. 
Hand: Players must meld a 
of four cards and two 
m cards in all—before 
Temaining cards. 

on as a player has placed his 
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Dear Sirs: 


inter-planetary relations. The fol- 


Martian Ambassador Finds’ 
Only Yardbirds Have Brains 


By Pfc. Irving L. Kaye, France Field, C. Z. 





A strange glow was observed over Colon the other night, but 
no one who saw it realized the world-shaking significance of what | 
was actually taking place. It was on that particular evening that 
Yash Goolah, ambassador extraordinary from the Planet Mars, 
landed at France Field to determine the advisability of opening 





lowing is an extract of his report to 
the Martian Congress ... 

“First was created Heaven and 
Earth,” say the Earthlings, “and then 
the lowest of God’s creatures, the 
Buck Private. In time, the Private 
or ‘Yardbird’ enters an embryonic 
state wherein, after losing whatever 
sense he was conceived with, evolves 
into a Corporal This is the first 
kind of ‘Non-Com,’ the abbreviation 
being, of course, for the Latin quo- 
tation, ‘Non Compos Mentis.’ Stripes 
are also growing on the arms, and 
a certain arrogance is ever-present. 

“With complete loss of feeling, and 
with mental status unchanged, the 
next stage of growth is the addition 
of still another stripe on the tenta- 
cles and the rank of ‘Buck Sergeant.’ 
The ‘Buck’ indicates that he is con- 
tinually ‘Bucking’ for ‘Staff.’ 

“After a delicate operation by the 
forces of Mother Nature, in which 
the brain is entirely removed, the 
creature, by virtue of the enormous 
amount of stripes on the arms, is 


now known as a ‘Staff Sergeant.’ 


of 
half-baked embryo, 
partakes lIfberally of an alcoholic sub- 
stance known as 
40 to 50 earth pounds to its abdom- 
inal section, and with the ensuing 
total 
‘Technical Sergeant.’ 


complete. A red flush masks a leath- 
ery ruff at the back of the neck, and 


“Now comes the next to last stage 
physical transformation. The 
branching out, 


‘Brew’ and adds 


mental blackout, becomes a 


“The cycle of the species is nearly 
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“Present arms—please ... 


JACK DONOVAN 
KANSAS CITY MO, 
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for the cast of his all-soldier 





6th Armored Chief 
Upped to Maj. Gen. 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Brig. Gen. 
William H. H. Morris, Jr., command- 
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ing officer of the 6th Armored Divi- 
sion here, has been nominated for 
|the rank of major general. 

A native of New Jersey and a 
|graduate of West Point, General 
| Morris was placed in command of 
|the 6th when it was activated at 
|Fort Knox, Ky., coming from Fort 
Benning, Ga>where he was in com- 
|mand of an armored regiment, 2nd 
Armored Division, 
| In World War I, General Morris 
| was a lieutenant general in the 90th 
| Division (Texas-Oklahoma). In 1916 
and 1921-23 he was a professor of 
| military science and tactics at Texas 
| A. & M., and a professor of the same 
|subjects at Bucknell University in 
1919. 
| General Morris was graduated 
| from the Command and General Staff 
| School in 1925, and from the Army 
War College in 1930. He was an in- 
structor in the latter cellege from 
1930 to 1933, 

















‘Berlin Selects Dozen Dix Stars 


For Spot in All-Soldier Revue 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Twelve Fort Dix soldiers, whose talents re- 
cently have been devoted to providing entertainment for their fellow 
selectees in the Reception Center here, were chosen by Irving Berlin 
revue “This Is The Army,” which will 
————¢ open on Broadway July 4. The group 





includes two comedians, two dancers, 
and eight singers. 

Berlin, who as Sergeant Berlin in 
1917, produced a similar show “Yip, 
Yip Yaphank,” which had a success- 
ful Broadway run, visited Fort Dix 
recently to scout the soldier talent 
appearing regularly on the Post. A 
special two hour show was presented 
in the nature of an audition. After 
the performance, Berlin’s compli- 
mented the entire group, but left 
wtihout announcing whether or not 
he would use any of them in his 
revue. Since then, however, orders 
have been coming through almost 
daily directing singers, dancers, and 
comedians to report at Camp Up- 
ton for rehearsals, 


The soldiers whose names will 
shortly appear on a Broadway 
theatre program are: Cpl.. Arthur 


Barnett, comedian; Privates William 
D. Hoffer, Howard C. Montgomery, 
William D. Aubin, William Lynch, 
Michael Angello, Charles C. King- 
sley, Norman G. Van Emburgh, and 
Samuel A. Carr, all singers. 

Also Privates Sidney Tamber, 
comedian; Maurice Kelly and Cass 


upon its ripening, the general hue of 
the entire human animal changes 
color with it, from a deep brick red 
when placid, to violet or indigo when 
angered. This peculiar form is 
known as ‘Master Sergeant.’ 
“These creatures are greatly incon- 
sistent, for while they profess a 
great fondness for pieces of green 
paper called ‘Dough,’ or ‘Scratch,’ 
whenever they come into possession 
of any, they try to outdo each other 
in getting rid of it as fast as they 
possibly can. They often trade it 
away to one another through the 
medium of a game called ‘Black- 
Jack’ in which they entreat each 
other to hit them, ‘Down and Go,’ 
or a game played with square, dotted 
cubes that are entreated to bring 
their offspring new footwear. 
“When they finish the task of 
throwing away the green paper, they 
beg those who still have some for 
a further share, so that it, too, may 
be disposed of... .” 


So ends the tale of Yash Goolah, 
and after solemn conclave by the 
Martian Congress, it was deemed 
inadvisable to send emissaries to 
the Planet Earth for another mil- 
lenium. 





Author’s Note: I, Private First 
Class, Air Mechanic Second Class, 
Irving L. Kaye, personally vouch for 
the fact that the foregoing is a true 
account of the observations made by 
Yash Goolah. I was his guide and 
interpreter, and his observation, 
made extemporaneously, that only 
one-stripers had a brain, is now 
made a matter of record. 

Sincerely yours, 

Irving L. Kaye. 


WARNING 


Deadly With 
A. Slingshot 


Special to Army Times 


WITH THE 43rd (YANKEE 
CRACKERS) DIVISION— When a 
soldier in the Second Bn. of the 43rd 
Division’s Maine Infantry Regiment 
gets plunked with a pebble, he 
knows that wherever he feels the 
sting that part of his body has been 
exposed to enemy gun-fire. He knows, 
too, that the “C.O.” has seen his 
mistake in not taking proper cover 
and concealment. 

Armed with a sling-shot and a sock 
full of small pebbles, Maj. James B. 





Theo 
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GOOD REASON 


Leo Durocher, manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, was startled when 
a horse trotted up to him at training 
camp and said: “How about giving 
me a tryout?” 

Durocher gaped at him. 

“Come on,” said the horse, “knock 
one out in centerfield.” 

Leo aimed one at the flagpole and 
the horse took after it. With the 
sun in his eyes, he caught it in his 
mouth and pegged it on a. deadline 
for the plate. 

The horse then picked up a bat 
in his teeth and squared off in the 
batter’s box. The pitcher wasted a 
couple outside to see if the horse 
would swing. He never moved a 
muscle. But when the ball came 
over the inside corner, the horse 
knocked it over the left field fence. 

“Hey, you,” said Durocher, “that 
wasn’t bad at all. How’s about 
pitching?” 

The horse flung the bat to the 
ground. 

“I quit,” he said. “Who ever heard 
of a horse that could pitch?” 


. . J 


“So!” sobbed Marya Vaselineo- 
vitch Bolkonsky. “Ivan Ninespot- 
ski died in battle. Did he utter 
my name before he died?” 

“Part of it,” replied the returned 
soldier. “Part of it.” 


* . * 


DEFINITION 

A mosquito is a small insect de 

signed by God to make man think 
better of flies. 

. . 


> 
CONVERSATION 
“Is this Decatur 4973?” 
“Yassum.” 
“Is this 
dence?” 
“Yassum.” 
“Long distance from Washington.” 
“Heh heh! Yassum. Sho’ is!” 


* * 


Colonel Blimp’s rest- 


* 

Mail Orderly: “You got a pack 
age of fish today.” 

Private: “C.0.D.?” 

M.O.: “No, T-R-O-U-T.” 

* * * 
FURLOUGHS 
A furlough is such crazy stuff, 


Of which you don’t get quite 
enough: 

It leaves you sad, it makes ya’ 
sorrowed, 


And think of all the dough ya’ 
borrowed!” 
. 


* ° 


Sarge: “Why don’t you wipe the 
mud off your shoes before you come 
in here?” 

Mountaineer 
shoes?” 


Recruit: “What 


. 
DIAGNOSES 
The two medical captains, seeing 





Wells, commander of the second bat- 
talion, rides around in his peep dur- 
ing tactical problems, and with 
deadly accuracy picks off any of his 
men who are exposing themselves. 
The result—the Maine Infantrymen 
are keeping well under cover. 

A West Pointer, Major Wells was 
only last week promoted to the rank 
he now holds, and at 32, he is one 
of the youngest majors in the entire 
division. He formerly served as aide 
to Maj. Gen. John H. Hester, 43rd 
Div. Commanding-general. 


the new patient dripping with per 
Spiration, both thrust their hands 
under the- bedclothes to feel his pulse. 
By accident, they got hold of each 
other’s wrists. 

“Nothing serious,” said one. 

“Probably drunk,” said the other. 

* . * 


“He’s so romantic! Every time 
he speaks to me he starts, ‘Fair 
RaG@e... &* 

“Romantic, nothing! Before he 
joined the Army, he was a street 
car conductor.” 














Jaeger, dancers. 
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TINY JO ANN, daughter of Maj. Roy Jones, post executive of Maxwell Field, Ala., 
studies the intricacies of a gas mask which Sgt. James Wandeck shows her how to use. 
This lesson is taught all wives and children of Army personnel at all Army stations. 
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UTIL UA LU AL 


Benning 
Brevities 


Bue tntvttt ttc nantes 


When promotions are announced 
at Fort Benning, gift cigars are usu- 
ally the “order of the day”. Tiring 
of this custom this week, however, 
were two officers at the Infantry 
School who introduced a new wrin- 
kle. 

Instead of the customary stogie, 
each friend and acquaintance of the 
men promoted received a ten-cent 
postal savings stamp. The donors 
were First Lt. John F. Jeansonne 
and Fist Lt. Joseph H. Gauss, both 
of the engine section, Automotive 
Group, Infantry School, who were 
promoted to captains. 

The stamps, figured the new cap- 
tains, would not “go up” in smoke 
like the cigars and they might pos- 
sibly encourage the recipients to col- 
lect tm few more when other promo- 
tions are announced. 

. . 
THE CAMELS 

You have heard of the expression 
“packed to the rafters” and if you 
were at Fort Benning last week a 
few hundred soldiers would have 
demonstrated what it means. 

Because many of the soldiers strad- 
dled the rafters of the post gym- 
nasium when the Camel Caravan 
road show was held indoors because 
of rain. Hundreds of soldiers jammed 
into the gym, forcing some of the 
boys to take to the rafters for seats. 
So large was the crowd that the 
Camel Caravan troupers gave two 
shows instead of one. 

. s 7 


FIND 

Lt. John L. Myers, assistant public 
relations officer, spent days and days 
rounding up talent for a radio audi- 
tion scheduled in the Service Club 
on the post proper last Friday night. 

Came Friday night—came 8:30 and 
came the talent—but no piano player 
—and what is talent without an ac- 
companying piano player? 

Undaunted, Lieutenant Myers and 
Miss Ivy Randall got on the tele- 
phone—or rather Lieutenant Myers 
kept the crowd entertained while 
Miss Randall telephoned here and 
there. 

Result: One good piano player was 
routed out of his bunk and he was 
so good he was included unanimous- 
ly in the talent selected for future 

. . > 


radio shows from Fort Benning. 


Beach with 4500-Man Capacity 


Opened to Edwards Swimmers 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Old Silver Beach in Falmouth, one 
of the largest and finest privately owned beaches in New England, 
has been obtained by Camp Edwards officials for use by soldiers of 
this camp, it was announced this 


week by Capt. William F. Upton, 





Jr., Special Services officer. 


Arrangements were completed by 
Captain Upton and Val A. Ely of 
Falmouth, who is in charge of all 
bathing facilities at Old Silver Beach, 

The beach was opened to camp 
personnel Friday and will offer such 
facilities as dressing rooms, lockers, 
safe deposit boxes, showers, a res- 
tauarant, rafts, boats and canoeing. 
It is six miles from camp and much 
nearer than the beaches used by the 
soldiers last summer. Recently im- 
proved and expanded, the beach can 
accommodate approximately 4,500 
men at one time. 

Soldiers will be allowed to wear 
only trunks, and it was pointed out 


by the special services office that 
this ruling will help in the conserva- 
tion of woolen materials. 

Soldier lifeguards and military po- 
lice will patrol the beach, and the 
camp will purchase six life boats and 
two skiffs to guard against drowning 
accidents. 

Hog Island Beach and Poponesset 
Beach, which were used by the sol- 
diers last summer, could not be ob- 
tained this year. 

Although Old Silver Beach will be 
primarily for the use of Camp Ed- 
wards personnel, civilians may also 
use the beach and other facilities. 





not content to lead the way in fight- 
ing but have extended its prowess 
to war bond sales. 

Commanding officer of the regi- 
ment reported this week to Maj. M. 
R. Ashworth, post adjutant, that the 
regiment had subscribed to war 
bonds 100 per cent. 

. . s 


THE RAINS CAME 


True to the tradition that the 
“show must go on,” members of the 
Detachment, Medical Department, 
at the Station Hospital, went into 
action in a few seconds Tuesday 
night and saved the expensive 
equipment of the General Electric 
“House of Magic” from a drenching 
by rain. 

The show—a demonstration of 
popular science—was well under way 
in the recreation area of the hos- 
pital before a crowd of several hun- 
dred soldiers, when the usually re- 
liable “weather man” suddenly tired 
of smiling and the rains came. 

The “medicos” scrambled to hold 
a huge piece of canvas over the 
equipment of the General Electric 
Company’s mobile unit until the 
crew of the unit could get the ap- 
paratus put away. 

The downpour might have dam- 
aged the equipment and caused 
postponement of cancellation of fur- 
ther performances of the “House of 
Magic” at Fort Benning, crew mem- 
bers declared later, in thanking the 





The 15ist Infantry Regiment is 


soldiers for their quick assistance, 





BEE AIR RAID 


Five Corps Area Service Command 
soldiers here survived a “beekreig” 
this week on the roof of the four- 
story barracks on the post proper 
and now have a faint idea of what 
a real “blitzkreig” might be like. 

The soldiers were stretched out in 
utter comfort on the roof of the 
barracks enjoying the Georgia sun 
Sunday afternoon when one of the 
group heard a whirring noise, hardly 
distinguishable at first, but rapidly 
becoming more noticeable. Wonder- 
ing if it might not be a new kind 
of airplane from nearby Lawson 
Field, the soldiers lazily cocked one 
eye open and then drew a deep—and 
rather shaky breath—as did the 
other four when they discovered a 
swarm of hundreds of bees passing 
over the roof within five feet pf the 
semi-nude bathers. 


BOND SALES UP 


The sale of war bonds under the 
pay-reservation plan has developed 
into “big business.” 

One of the leading organizations 
in the race for 100 per cent pur- 
chase of bonds is the 15ist Infantry, 
in which 10 units have reported that 
every officer and enlisted man has 
purchased one or more bonds. 

The Medical Detachment and the 
Quartermaster Detachment are other 
leaders with the 708th Sanitary 
Company leading the Negro troops 





Six Deadly Snakess0 
Infest 28th’s Edenign: 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—Besides the intricacies of 
problems in the field the soldier of the 28th Div. has another 
lem to contend with—the danger of snake bite from any one ¢ 


six varieties of deadly poisonous 


of the Iron Division are learning to? 


areas and general district of Louisiana. 
sightedness of the division surgeon’s office at Livingston, the 
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snakes which inhabit the 
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recognize the different types of ser- 
pents and the methods of treatment 
for snake bites in order to prevent 
casualties from this source. The 
surgeon’s office has provided a com- 
plete portable display of snakes, 
first-aid charts and first-aid kits for 
transportation to each regiment and 
battalion in the division, to be main- 
tained by each for a period of two 
days. 

A noncommissioned officer and 
an assistant designated from the 
medical detachment of each organi- 
zation will be in charge of the unit 
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Foster 
Facts 


AME HT 
Special to Army Times 


FOSTER FIELD, Tex.—Joe-Joe, 
the air-minded box turtle who made 
an emergency landing on the huge 
concrete apron at Foster Field last 
week, is still around and is trying 
to do his part in the Air Force’s 
Keep ’em Flying program. 


Joe-Joe has several mechanics and 
ground-crew men to thank for his 
new role. They rescued him when 
he wandered off the beam while on 
flight across a near-by meadow and 
injured his landing gear by scraping 
the bottom shell on the abrasive 
concrete. Repairs, a new paint job, 
and improvised lodging in the large 
hangar gave Joe-Joe a new lease 
on life. 


Advancement came quickly for the 
new recruit. He is now strutting 
around the hangar-line showing off 
his Master Sergeant stripes which 
are painted on his top shell. The 
snappy youngster wants it known 
that he will do his best from the 
ground up. 

* e-¢ 


SCHEDULE ENTERTAINMENT 
An entertainment program that in- 
cludes a minstrel show, a weekly 
squadron talent series, various band 
and orchestra, conserts, and several 
vocal groups is on tap for Foster 
Field men in the early part of the 
summer, it was announced this 
week by the Special Service office. 


The program is designed to bring 
to the men on the post a variety of 
entertainment from within the per- 
sonnel. This series will be arranged 
in addition to the program of outside 


entertainment scheduled for the 
future, according to Capt. H. W. 
Nolen, Special Service officer. 


= @ 
HE CARRIES THE MAIL 


The postman rang twice at the 
home of Pfc. Lawrence Goodman of 
Headquarters Squadron. He is carry- 
ing on the Goodman postal tradition 
as a clerk in the Foster Field post 
office. He and his father between 
them have served as postal clerks in 
Butler, Pa., for a total of 37 years. 
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when it arrives in their areas 
will lecture on the Prevention 
casualties and methods of ¢ 
treatment of snake bite. sap 
specimens of snakes killed 






























of the 28th Div. will supplemen n and 
display. title, be 

A study of the station homily of U 
records disclosed the fact that | 
one case has been admitted gyi? ©” 
the past year for treatment bases 
serious snake bite, and the 28th but 2 
intends to even surpass this exeg “ch 
record by eliminating altogether Oly 





chances for even one snake bite 
the future. 

Most snake bites are the regu} 
thoughtless action on the pag 
the victim, as most snakes wil] § 
out of a person’s way if left to¥ 
natural habitat. The soldier’ 
Camp Livingston are being y 
against sticking their hands 
hollow trees or under logs or 
where unpleasant “surprises” y 
be in store for the pointlessly ¢ 
ous, as the pigmy rattler, d 
back rattler, banded rattler, 
mocassin, copperhead andg 
snake are not politely receptive 
such indiscriminate probings, 

The first-aid kit designed 
treatment of snake bite in the 
contains anti-venom serum and 
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the body stretched to a point 
the man’s toes touched the g 
to take some of the pressure off 
arms, but until then the pain was 
bearable, This was the penalty 
being caught smoking while on 
job. 





RELEASE TO AMERICA 


Roever finally was released f 
Buchenwalde through the efforts 
relatives in this country who p 
ised to pay for his passage here. 
was a badly shattered specimen 
manhood both physically and m 
tally. He had lost more than 
pounds and had become so self- 
scious that he couldn’t bear to 
near crowds. 

He came to this country int 
His family had to remain behind t 
cause he had no money to get 
out. What has happened to # 
since the United States entered ¢ 
war he can only guess. He 
heard from them nine months 
They all were alive but they co 
tell him any more than that. 

He has not given up hope of 
seeing them again, He had § 
up enough money to send for t 
by last December 7, but it was 
late then. 
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nignished Sport Stars 


es well known in sports, who have vanished in recent 
from the sports pages of the Nation’s newspapers because 
Q entrance into military service, are making their appearances 
> trai at USO clubhouses, according to reports received by 





All Those 


Rode 140 Winners, Jock 
Forsakes Nags for Air 


FT. NIAGARA, N. Y.—Pvt. Hebert 
H. Webb, 23-year-old jockey who fin- 
ished sixth in the last Kentucky 
Derby atop Sun Again, reported for 
duty at Fort Niagara, Elmira, N. Y. 

Pvt. Webb has been a jockey for 
the last nine years and rode approxi- 
mately 140 winners last racing sea- 
son. He worked for Sunflower Stables 
of Elkhart, Kan., before being sum- 





moned into service. 





CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Jackie 
terweight champion of the West 


Welter Champ Follows 
Joe Louis to Upton 


Wilson, sensational colored wel- 
Coast and one of the Nation’s 


top-notch contenders for Red Cochrane’s world title, is the latest 
recruit from the ranks of professional fighters to join the armed 





ner 
ne 
the S. Bush, Chairman of the¢ 
the 2 War Fund Campaign for 
‘ 9, which closes July 4. 
areas gly have topflight boxers like 
rention @joseph Louis Barrow, world 
t : ight champion, and Pvt. 
d , former light-heavyweight 
lement n and leading contender for 
title, been frequent visitors to 
n he of USO’s clubs and other 
aa jp continental United States 
nent gi bases beyond the national 
e 28th but a host of other athletes 
IS excel “checked in.” 
te te sr Olympic contenders, base- 
rs, college and professional 
 resujiml stars, tennis players of note, 
1@ part roller skate champions and 
cn ,geciam pions, all have gravitated 
soldiers NO Units for recreation and re- 
ng war Bush said, 
hands ted at random, the names of 
S$ or o have been headliners, and 
ses” p registered in USO club- 
lessly quis in recent weeks, include those 
 d ohn Woodruff, Olympic track 
tler, m, and Louis Zamperini, an- 
| and qa Olympian, who checked in re- 
eceptive at the USO clubhouses in 
ings, Edwards, Mass., and Pao 
signed Calif. Staff Sgt. Tom Carey, 
in the Metropolitan sprint star, also 
m and mite Camp Edwards USO club 
wing p ly, and Pvt, Fritz Pollard, Jr., 
‘ ic high hurdles champion, en- 
steps be the USO club at Battle Creek, 
o 0 wim Pope, speed boat stunt- 
yy the star, uses the USO club at 


th West, Fla.; Flying Cadet Jack 
.= m member of the 1940 football 











bs ot Duke University, was a USO 
of firstaee *t King City, Calif.; Tom 
New York Giants farm sys- 
—. tall player, registered at the 
Beach, Va., clubhouse; Staff 
bob Briggs, Junior Davis Cup 
t,was a USO guest at Bremer- 
age 4) Wash.; Hank Greenberg, Detroit 
fe, signed in at the Tulla- 
point Tenn., clubhouse, and John 
the gro 1939-1940 national skating 
sure Off Mn, goes to the Plattsburgh, 
pain was, USO club, near which he is 
penalty Mined 
hile on Gorts from the USO club at 
m Pa, show that a recent 
ERICA there was Pvt. Sigmund 


leased fr@ttder, who described himself 
1e efforts #mer lightweight boxing cham- 
, who pret Germany,” and who was 























ge here, M! & saying: 

specimen§™ the Jast Jewish athlete in 

y and m to participate in sports 

sre than mople other than those of my 

so self-cop’*. 

bear to ee eee 

wyn@mored Force 

n behind e 

weoets Grid A 

ed to tgs ri ce 

entered # 

ss. He KNOX, Ky.—The Armored 

a = added a hard-hitting foot- 
: e to its rapidly growing 

that. of brain and brawn. 

hope of Ralph E. Miller, Armored 

ep had Replacement Training Center, 

nd for OPmlisted in the Army with the 

t it was "Bot qualifying for the Armored 


Officer Candidate School, has 
Hind a string of battered ball 
Min two regional conferences 
Professional league during his 


ATES: 


Miller, who is 26, was picked 


Cochrane’s welterweight crown. 





FORMER GOLDEN GLOVES champions now fighting for Camp Upton. 
All-Soldier Army Emergency Relief Fund boxing show with Mitchel Field, June 19th, at Camp 
Upton Stadium are (left to right) Pvt. Anthony D’Avanzo (Babe Donetti), N. Y. open feather- 
weight champ of 1939; Corp. Patrick Teel, West Coast welterweight champion, 1939; Pvt. An- 
thony Tufo, N. Y. open featherweight champion of 1940; Pvt. Adam Pianga (Young Kid Mc- 
Coy), Michigan welterweight champion and leading contender for world title, and Pvt. George 
J. Wilson (Jackie Wilson), only American boxer to reach the semi-finals in the 1936 Olympic 
Games at Berlin. Wilson and McCoy are now rated by the N. B. A. as next in line for Red 
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In training for the 





the great Yankee first baseman, 
June 2. 

Without any ceremonies, and with 
only brief comment by the command- 
ing officer, “Lou Gehrig Field” came 
into being at this new fighter pilot 
training school. 

As far as can be learned the field 
here is the first at any Army, Navy 
or Marine base to be named in honor 
of the great star. 

Col. Warren R. Carter, native 
Texan and baseball-minded com- 
manding officer; had this to say 
‘about the name selected: 

“I consider it an honor to com- 
mand the air base that has named 
its field for a man whose name will 
be remembered as long as there is 
a baseball fan alive.” 


Red Cress Names Willis 














Foster Dedicates 


‘Lou Gehrig Field’ 


FOSTER FIELD, Tex.—The name of Lou Gehrig, former Iron 
Horse of baseball, was etched in the United States Army Air Force 
when the athletic field at Foster Field was named in memory of 
who died a year ago this coming 





50 Medics 
Box Daily 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—The at- 
titude of the soldiers in white at 


not strictly that of non-combatants. 
They want all of the toughness they 
can get and so over 50 men—mostly 
from Florida—are reporting daily to 
the hospital gym for boxing lessons, 
all on their own time. 


in 
Gloves flyweight and bantamweight 
titles, has chalked up 47 out of 50 
victories. 
erino Garcia is numbered among his 
most recent victims. 
Baby Arizemendi, Pete Lello, Rich- 
ard Fountaine, 
Sammy Secret. 


Camp Blanding’s Station Hospital is | 


Y forces, 


Fighter Wilson became Pvt. George 


Jackie Wilson at Camp Upton this 
week after 
home in California. 
was prompted by the patriotic exam- 
ple set by world heavyweight cham- 
pion Joseph Louis Barrow. 


transferring from his 


Wilson said he 


“Louis has always been my idol,” 


‘and I'd like to duplicate, in part at 
least, some of the good things he has 
done for the country and my people. 
Maybe I can learn something by just 
being near him.” 


Wilson, who turned professional 
‘37 after winning the Golden 
Former welter champ Cef- 
Others include 
Mike Kaplan and 


Soldier-fighter Wilson’ fistic abill- 


ties are not to be held in check long. 


He went into training at once for 
the inter-camp boxing carnival be- 
tween Mitchel Field and Camp Up- 
ton squads on June 19th. All pro- 


ceeds from the show will go into the 
Army Emergency Relief Fund. 


Chanute Opens 





$90,000 Arena 
Seating 4,000 


CHANUTE FIELD, II!.—Dedication 
ceremonies were held in Chanute 
Field’s $90,000 field house, a vast 
new playdium that will accommo- 
date three basketball games at one 
time. 

In addition to the three 90 by 50 
foot standard size basketball courts 
which run crosswise, one is marked 
off in the center of the arena, run- 
ning in the other direction, so as 
to provide room for bleachers. Abuot 
3000 spectators may be seated at 
basketball games and about 4000 at 
boxing and wrestling shows and 
other entertainment that does not 
require the entire basketball court 
for action. 

The arena will accommodate ten- 
nis, volleyball, badminton, tumbling, 
weight-lifting and other types of 
gymnastic sports. 

The new frame building cost $90,- 
000, exclusive of equipment. It has 
a hardwood floor 18,000 square feet 
in area. 

In the dedication ceremonies, Col. 





So seriously have they taken their 
training that weekly elimination 
bouts are under way to determine 
a team which will eventually travel 
to other Army and Navy posts and 
cities throughout this area. 

These soldier-pugilists started their 
training in April when Pfc. Tommy 
Gomez and Pvt. Pete Leto, his train- 
er, donated the necessary equipment 
to the gym. But demands became so 
great that more equipment was 
needed so through the efforts of Lt. 





R. E. O'Neill, post commandant, ac- 
cepted the new building on behalf 
| of the men of the ¢ommand. Maj. 
| Spencer W. Barlow, special services 
| officer, made the presentation and 
| introduced the guests. 


Cawble Races Swigert 
‘For Pitching Honors 


FT. LEAVENWORT, Kas. — Pvt. 
Vance “Lefty” Cauble, lanky left 
hander of the reception center base- 
ball team is giving Sgt. Oadis Swi- 
gart, former Pittsburgh Pirate hur- 









































































ment le Texas all-state high school Col. James M. Troutt, Camp Surgeon; ler, a bit of competition for soldier 
in 1931, when he played tackle e ° : : : | Capt. S. W. Brown, detachment com- | pitching honors this season. Each 
aphs was kenridge in San Antonio. Asst. Field Director ee “ss | mander; and Capt. R. M. Ross,| has been credited with three wins 
®, he mad REMEMB { j special service officer, the boxing | in seven consecutive victories the 
e Senate Bi linen and tn anes om Howard O. Willis has been — Mecauiats betaseudl foathalinet pregrem was put on a full-scale | team has won thus far in the sea- 
‘by sports writers for the all-| to Fort Jackson, as assistant Red : basis. son. Cauble, a former Kansas City 
y all com Fice team (Southwestern). Cross field director, Richard A. Gav- Transformed into Ist. Lt. Ver- “All these soldiers seem to have a | Blue pitcher who twice pitched Enid, 
ngth and ling during his fourth year at| itt, field director, announced. non S. Smith, he appears to | common aim,” said Captain Ross, | Okla. to national semi-pro cham- 
UE ee OR ae Ee 
und husky, who measures | pointed to the fie irector staff o . : or a tough war. An ey take pride, | three g ‘ 
ped Buck h3 inches tall, joined the Green| the Red Cross, has just completed a Morris Field, N. C., where + ag too, in feeling they’re as tough as | scored on his offerings. He has 
my. kers, National League pro-| special training course given at Na- Catfish is on the physical edu- | front-line troops. So this boxing pro- [allowed a total of only seven hits 
home ol tional Headquarters in Washington. cation staff. gram is an ideal form of recreation.” | in his mound appearances. 
od State | »— ?¢- = 
EONAS TE CATTIEST }- AND SHE PAYS AND THEN PS-S-T! SOMEBODYS GOOD-sHES ~ JEAN PARKER SAYS: 
IN TOWN TIPPED HER OFF. _/ LEARNING! THIS 
WOMAN THE GEST- 
a T 
said or —Th ASTING 
it ALWAYS » ai > 
_—=— fy RIDING US Lovely Jean Parker, glam- 
ABOUT DOING orous Hollyw star, made 
D. C. THE WRONG Royal Crown's famous cola 
taste-test and named 
copies df Royal Crown Cola the winner. 
It om ee best-tasting 
. in 5 out of 6 group taste-tests. 
ailed pos You get TWO FULL GLASSES 
in every big 5¢ bottle. 
— el AL CROW, 
EOLA 
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BOOKS.. These Should Add 
To Understanding of the War 


So TO LAMA OULU 


“FREE MEN SING,” a collection 
of poems written by soldiers at 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. (Not 
sfor sale.) 


When the men at Fort Meade be- 
gan submitting more poetry than the 
columns of “The Fort Meade Post” 
could handle, Sgt. Grant Anderson, 
of public relations, suggested to offi- 
cials of Library No. 2 that the work 
be placed on exhibit so the soldiers 
could get credit for their excellent 
work. While on exhibition, the selec- 
tions gained such attention, that it 
was decided to publish them in book 
form. Thus, Fort Meade became the 
first Army post in the country to 
publish a book of soldier-written 
verse during the current period. 

“Free Men Sing,” is just a small 
pamphlet with but two dozen poems, 
most of which are poems, and a few 
of which are poetry, but the poets 
and men of Fort Meade can well be 
proud of their off-spring. 

. . * 


“BUILDING MORALE,” by Jay 
B. Nash; A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.; 
$1.00. 


Dr. Nash, head of the Department 
of Physical Education and Health, 
School of Education, New York uni- 
versity, has written a book intended 
to help teachers. In simple language 
he explains morale, and its impor- 
tance in our daily life. 

The contents are self-explanatory: 
New Techniques For Democracies; 
The Hands On The Back with sub- 
sections Man Must Survive, Man 
Must Seek Release Through Leisure; 
Patterns of Government; Morale Can 
Be Built; Morale Must Be Rebuilt 
Each Generation. | 

> 


“GOETHALS AND THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL,” by Howard Fast; 
Messner, Inc., N. Y.; $2.50. 


The story of Panama, the Canal, 
and of the man who built it, as told 
by Howard Fast is the saga of the 
men who went down to the Isthmus 
to conquer it—explorers, Spanish 
Dons, pirates, gold hunters—and 
finally the engineers. 

The chiéf character is George 
Washington Goethals, who super- 
vised the building of the Canal, and 
while the book covers his childhood 
and later years, it deals particularly 
with his work on the Panama Canal. 

The story of the engineers, how 
they fought, worked and dreamed, 
and how finally their dreams came 
true in the completed “big ditch” 
will make this Junior Press publica- 
tion of interest to the younger gen- 
eration. a eal 

” 


“I WAS IN HELL WITH NIE- 


MOELLER” by Leo Stein, Revell 
Co., N. Y.; $2.50. 


Flung into a Nazi prison because 
of his refusal to betray the faith and 
principles he upholds and accept 
Hitler as a divine leader, Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller met Dr. Leo Stein. 
When Stein miraculously was re- 
leased he promised Niemoeller to tell 
the world what he had seen and 
heard in the prison. This Dr. Stein 
has done simply and calmly. Though 
he suffered too, he says little of his 
sufferings, and he writes with no 
hate. 

The spectacle of a Christian and 
a Jew, whispering under the very 
noses of the guards, discussing the 
meaning and hope for the world to 
come, risking their miserable lives 
to whisper that which it should be 
man’s privilege to tell the world, 
brings out more than any political 
document the grisly essence of what 
Nazism means, 

7 . ° 
“Guardians of America” by 
Thomas Penfield; Rand McNally, 
Chicago; $1.00, 


Packed with authentic facts and 
up-to-date information, “Guardians 
of America” shows how our Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps have pre- 
pared to meet any test, on land or 
sea. 

Tanks, armored cam “blitz bug, 
gies” and other t of our 
newly organized Artagred Force are 
described in full, as well as the 
giant guns of the Field and Coast 
Artillery; the much-dicussed para- 
chute troops and ski troops. 

Also passing in review are the 
mighty vessels of the fleet-battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, subma- 
rines, and the speedy torpedo boats 
of the new “mosquito fleet.” 

7 - o 

“The Edge of the Sword” by 
Viadimir Pozner; Modern Age 
Books, N. Y.; $2.50. (Novel) 


The heroes of this novel are the 
unknown soldiers of France—the 
Poilus who manned last-ditch posi- 
tions, who brought valuable equip- 
ment through enemy lines, who 
improvised resistance, and who fell 
back, bewildered by the desertion of 
their officers. 

Here is the heart-rending story 
of the common people of France. 
It tells what they were feeling, 
thinking, doing during those six 
weeks of May and June, 1940. 
Statesmen, diplomats, and generals 
figure rarely in the pages—because 
their drawing rooms were already 
empty, their voices stilled, their 
posts abandoned as the tide of uni- 
formed and civilian refugees moved 
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MAXWELL FIELD, Ala. — Squad- 
ron Léader John Freeborn, 22, who 
wears the DSC for outstanding hero- 
ism in the Battle of Dunkirk, with 
bar for his participation in the Battle 
for Britain, has arrived from Lomion 
at Craig Field, Selma, Ala., a station 
of the Southeast Army Air Forces 
Training Center. 

He will help teach air fighting tac- 
tics to United Kingdom cadets who 
are preparing to be pilots, along 
with cadets of the United States. 

The youthful officer bagged 12 Mes- 
serschmidts and was shot down twice 
in fighting at Baggin Hill, Dover, 
Southland, Manston, and other spots. 
He has flown Spitfires, Wellingtons, 
and Lysanders, a total of 900 hours, 
including 432 hours of battle parti- 
cipation. 

Goes on Warpath 


Moses Brokenleg, a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian, has been assigned to 
Cochran Field, Macon, Ga., 


Center. 
following three years in the Infantry. 
Over-age for a cadet, he’s here to 
help “keep ‘em flying,” and hopes to 
scalp a Jap. 

Hu Waghan is his tribal name. A 
priest at the Catholic High School 
of St. Francis, S. D., gave him the 
name of Moses. 


Three Medals at 20 


Cadet Sidney P. Brunt, 20, of Has- 
lemere, Surrey, England, in pilot 
training at the Lakeland School of 
Aeronautics, Lakeland, Fla., wears 
three decorations: 

The Croix-de-Guerre, for bringing 
35 wounded British, French and Bel- 

jan soldiers from Amiens to the 

ritish lines, in seven trips with a 
commandeered, horsecart under ma- 


Shincevp.and artillery fre and dive. 


in the | 
Southeast Army Air Forces Training | 
He joined the Air Forces | 


Twice a Grad 


In Two Weeks 





HILL FIELD, Utah—He’s in the 
Army, but few members of any class 
of '42 will match the graduation feat | 
of this Hill Field soldier. 

Private Evans Ray is going to be 
graduated from both Weber College | 
at Ogden and Brigham Young Uni- 
versity at Provo, participating in | 
the two commencement exercises | 
within a period of less than two | 
weeks. 

At the unjversity commencement 
June 10, the Hill Field soldier will 
be given a bachelor of science de- | 
gree in accounting. Tonight at | 
Weber College exercises, he is to 
receive a certificate of completion | 
for the two years junior college | 
course of study he completed there. | 

Reason for the unusual situation, | 
Private Ray explains, is that he! 
only completed five instead of the | 
usual six quarters of academic work 
at Weber College before going | 





the university. 


After finishing all required upper | 
division work at Brigham Young, he 
| returned to Weber and made up the 

courses needed for graduation there | 
|}and for transfer of credits to the | 
| Provo school to make him eligible | 
for the bachelor of science degree. 





| attacks of Messerschmidts and Stu- | 
kas, during the Nazi drive to Dun- | 
kirk. 


The Order of the British Empire, | 
for reorganizing the Royal Observer 
Station at Portsmouth, of which he 
was in charge, and carrying on after | 
a bomb killed all but him and an 
assistant, during the Battle for | 


Britain. 
The Medal of the British Empire, | 


for rescuing workers trapped in a 
blazing factory in Portsmouth. | 

He hopes, after completing train- 
ing, to join a brother who is a fight- 
er-pilot at Malta... 





| 
on along the highways of a anne 
in collapse. 

An army chauffeur himself, the 
author drove 4000 miles over the 
refugees-choked roads of France 
during the last two weeks of the 
retreat. His book incorporates what 
he saw. 

7 + + 

“The Knapsack Book,” complied 
by Frederick Drimmer; Greenberg, 
N. Y.; $1.50. 





In this book are an alleged hun- | 
dred hours of solid entertainment. It | 
contains mystery stories, jokes and | 
eartoons, short biographies, pencil 
and paper games, crossword puzzles | 
(not too difficult), true and false 
statements, quizzes, songs and poems. | 

Undoubtedly a handly little book 
to have around for whiling away the 
time in barracks or below deck. 
However, it will prove no tax on 
one’s ability to maneuver mentally. 

. - . 


“The Foe We Face” by Pierre 
J. Huss; Doubleday Doran, N. Y.; 
$3.00. 


Huss was the first man to inter- 
view Adolf Hitler after his rise to | 
power. He interviewed him in 1935 in 
his Alpine chalet on the day of the 
returns of the Saar plebiscite. On 
that day Hitler was triumphant and 
almost friendly. While Hess tossed 
siowballs for him, he revealed his 
stonishing marksmanship by break- 
ing them in mid-air with a pistol. 
The last time Huss talked to Hitler 
was in his headquarters on the Rus- 
sian front in November of 1941. 
Hitler was a different man—bitter, 
fanatical, displaying in his every 
word his hatred of Franklin Roose- 
velt, and of the United States—a 
fear which often kept him awake 
through the long nights. 

Here are amazing pen-portraits of 
the rulers of modern Germany. Hit- 
ler, so intent on being idolized by his 
people, even after death, and his 
plan for a shrine, a towering shrine 
where after his death, his people 
can come to look up to him in 
silent awe and perhaps—just, toush 
the crypt before them. 

We read of the wily, club-footed 
Goebbels, somehow always extri- 
cating himself from his self-made 
catastrophes; of fat Goering and the 








HOT DAWG, WINGS! — Mary Elizabeth Broyles ay 
“Freckles,” cocker spaniel pup, approve of the shiny silver 
wings just won by Lt. Arthur S. Hall at Ellington Field, Te 
Lieutenant Hall and his fellow graduates soon will be piloting 
bombers over enemy objectives in the offensive against 


Axis. 





clever Ribbentrop, who hate each 
other and the culmination of their 
fued: of Hess, and why he fied 
Germany; and of the smaller fry 
of hysterical fanatics. 


Somehow, after reading some of 
the facts about the horde of beer- 
hall would-be almightys, always 
ready to stick a knife into the ribs 
of the man standing in their way— 
one has no doubt that this war will 
soon be over and that Germany 
will be looking aghast at the sham- 
bles into which she has fallen. 

> > . 


“The Day Of The Saxon,” by 





Homer Lea; 
N. Y.; $2.50. 


Again the amazing Homer 
comes to the fore with a book, 
lished in 1912, foretelling Engi 
present peril. As early as {i 
years ago, Lea pointed out that B 
land had put herself in a poor 
tion to meet the inevitable ¢d 
Her army was remaining static 
while those of Germany, Russia 
Japan were stepping into first p 

“The Day Of The Saxon,” 
written as the result of a trip 
England, made at the insistence 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts. 


Harper Brot 





ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


N F l MANUAL OF MESS 
©. E=-1 MANAGEMENT. First 
edition, November 1941. A properly 
managed mess is one of the greatest 
aids to health and morale available 
to the Army. This book contains over 
340 pages of information for KP’s, 
cooks, mess sergeants, mess officers 
and organization commanders. 
Postpaid $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F-2 Shea. She's in the 
army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here’s a guide 
book written for women tess 


woman, Postpaid 
COMPANY ADMINIS- 
No. F-3 tration AND. PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M, 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment! 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
MAP AND AERIAL 
No. F-4 puoroGaaPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 


Postpaid $1.00 


No F-5 THE SOLDIER AND 
° THE LAW. First edi- 
tion, October 1941. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. 3. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 

Postpaid #1 50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. F-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 730 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 


Courts-Martial. Postpaid 
ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
No. F-7 fantay TRAINING. 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction, A four-color map, 
31” by 34”. is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


No F-8 (INFANTRY DRILL 
. REGULATIONS.  iIn- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’’) (MI “Garand’’) muli- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. Postpaid 50c 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C, "'Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field, For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally, Postpaid $5.25 
MEDICAL 


MILITARY 
No. F-10 MANUAL. The third 


edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 


No F-ll THE FIFTH COLUMN 
. IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 

Now Postpaid S0¢ 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
bd HANDBOOK. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 


nery. Postpaid 
HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 Samsun Lt.-Col. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt, illard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable man- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%4''x7%""; 150 pages. Postpaid 75¢ 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 


No. F-14 HANDBOOK. First 


Edition (June 1941). Text prepared 
primarily for the enlisted man of 
the Medical Department, covering 
wide variety of subject matter. Size 
44%4"'x7¥4"'; 380 pages. Fabkote bind- 
ing Postpaid $1.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
No. F-15 Pourth Edition (1941), 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual. 


Postpaid $2.50 


No F 16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
. “4 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Ninth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an 
swers to questions are contain in 
the appendix, Postpaid 


No. F-17 fim Gr Teacung 


CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sy 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely oo. 


‘ostpaid 7S¢ 

$-2 IN ACTION. 

No. F-18 Shipley Thomas. 

Technique of securing information 

about the enemy in wartime. Ue 

able information to all who may be 

assigned to, or interested in, the 

duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.’’—Hanson Baldwin. 

Postpaid $1.50 


DRILL AND CERE- 
No. F-19 Montes ror FIED 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Pre 
by officers who are recognized a 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 

Postpaid $1.00 


DRILL AND EVOLU- 
No. F-20;6Ns oF THE BAND. 
Prepared for the instruction of 
tary and non-military bands, Cove 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 
with instructions ir special manet 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1 
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ARMY TIMES, DAILY NEWS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please.send books checked above. 


enclosed. 
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inding Routine Gets 
m In Army Swiftly 


BLANDING, Fla.—The induction process at Camp 


y are given physical and mental tests, issued their clothing 
on the drill field for basic training now three days after 
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the point where men entering 
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ive. 
» the induction process op- 
ike a well-oiled machine with 
ser and enlisted man an ex- 
particular task, nothing 
for speed. 

em works like this. The 
t a man arrives at camp 
m his X-ray and part of 
eal test. The following day 
ical test is completed and 
his Army Classification or 
This is followed by personal 
with officers to deter- 
and how his civil train- 
best used in the service. 
nal step finds the soldier 
sipped with uniforms and 
itary issue. The morning 
‘third day, the new soldier 
for his first drill. Part of 
other days are devoted to 
‘on the Articles of War, sex 
and military courtesy until 
ed to a replacement cen- 
is required basic training. 
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STER FIELD, Tex.—Pvt. An- 

Kruzeski of the Public Rela- 

Office played the “forgotten 
Brot tole in realistic fashion last 
Homer IMs#ructed by Maj. Edwin Haerle, 
1 book, relations officer, to stick by 
g Eng phone until the process of 
y as W from one office to larger 
it that & in another building had 


& poor tompleted, Kruzeski took up 
table d in the deserted office. 
z station the afternoon dragged on, he 
, Russia Mill holding an attuned ear in 
> first plMempty room. He thought of 
saxon,” Wing a diplomatic call to the new 
yf a trip but recalled that the new 
insistenc? Bs wouldn’t be installed until the 
erts. ing morning. He resumed his 
m vigil. 
urs passed before anyone 
ht about the missing “some- 
in the new office lay-out. The 
hing” was Kruzeski and he 
promptly rescued. 

. * om 


cube, #2 “ESCAPIST” READING 
s (is once-scorned “escapist litera- 
vides a ff Teputed refuge of day-dream- 
and ine fd maids, has become the most 
ich face fit reading matter for the men 
id $2.50 ster Field. 
arefully tabulated survey made 
D TECH- fle post library revealed that 
—_— love-stories, potent romances, 
Infantry #"r-lit Westerns are the best- 
s of In- fading matter by both cadets 
ne Rn tilisted men. 
jects te ff little interest in travel books 
and an- ftlso noted in the report. In 
cine the interest is non-existent as 
- pe tsingle travel book has been 
CE ed out in the past two months. 
ACHING se _ 
Bernard 
on new IN THE GRASS 
ay, tas PMetty girl onlooker sometimes, 
od. ‘difficult time distracting the 
paid 3 tin of a military marching 
TION. fllon, but it took a snake only 
,omas. a to break up the ranks of 
—— mult drill unit here this week. 
>. n 
may be ng on the four-foot black 
in, the the observing drill sergeant 
jelligence the platoon to a halt and 
aid $1.50 — mmanded a quick “break 
The recruits’ military pre- 
x 4 was demonstrated to the finest 
Prepared as they hastily fled in all 
mized as Ons, 
~~ ta short time the unit re- 
ois all its marching drill. Now the 
inder one =9"MS are hoping that their drills 


ne 1.00 be interrupted by more oc- 











of the “snake-dance.” 
EY PAID. 
iE BAN 
ait Mp Gordon Show 
3. — 
aneuvel 5 - 
nae, Pens Bond Drive 
eit 
n . 
paid $1 ibn CORDON, Ga.—"“Grin and 
written and produced by 
—— . Soldiers, played to packed 
G, Augusta municipal audi- 
opening the city’s war 
ve, 
“ score and lyrics by Cpl. 
' Milazzo and book by. Sgt. 
* Bernstein, the musical com- 
dictured the mixed hardships 
tilety of soldier life. 
‘women of Augusta employed 
~~ Gordon were cast in the 
= ooo me roles, while 22nd Inf. men 





male roles. 
es, which have been pub- 
Were “Make "Em Say Uncle 
' Sam” and “Life Is What 












ANNAN nT 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE—Rolls 
epee. 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c. 
n 


cluded, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


devel- 


argement and premium coupons in- 





Barkeley 
MRTC Pillbox 


Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 
manent; one order, 


JUMBO PRINTS, bigger, deckled T- 
| é 25e. Jomo. 
Box 868A, Minneapolis. 





NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
a. films with message enclosed, 

RST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover, 














16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlarge- 
ments, or 9 enlarged (4x6) prints ¥ 
Fast service. PERFECT FI SERVICE 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 


Rolls Developed, two prints each, nega- 
tive 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 








MEDICAL REPLACEMENT TNG. 
CENTER, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.— 
Pink elephants, snakes, the “scream- 
ing jeeps’—you haven't lived until 
you've talked to a broken leg, a 
pipe, a knife, or a bear! If you don’t 
believe it, ask Cpl. William Temple, 
Co. E, 56th Bn., MRTC. While inter- 
viewing new trainees last week 
Temple was confronted with four 
Indians from South Dakota. Their 
names were Wallace Broken Leg, 
Andrew Quick Bear, Eli High Pipe, 
and Ansel Wooden Knife! 


Credit the alliterative gem of the 
week to someone in the office of 
Col. George E. Lindow, MC, execu- 
tive officer of MRTC. On the daily 
information sheet, one of the little 
pep notices read as follows: “War 
Bonds! Blast the Bungling Bosche 
with a Barrage of Bond Bombs on 
Berlin, Boys, By Buying a Bond 
Before Bombing!” 


Speaking of bonds, another MRTC 
company has attained 100 per cent 
participation in the campaign. Co. 
B, 55th Bn., claims some kind of 
record in time-elapsed for signing up 
all trainees. The company has com- 
pleted its bond campaign within one 
week of the time it started. A com- 
petition was held between platoons, 
and the winning outfit was to be 
feted at a party. As all platoons 
contributed 100 per cent, a mass 
party will be held later in the period. 


You’re an ingrate if you are not 
in favor of the much-discussed $50- 
a-month pay-rate for buck privates. 
At least, that is what the majority 
of members of Co. A, 54th Bn., 
MRTC, replied this week in re- 
sponse to the statement made by 
many soldiers not in favor of the 
new bill, in a recent PRO poll. 
Members of the company decided 
that “the contemplated pay of $50 
was a spontaneous gesture emanat- 
ing from the legislative body repre- 
senting the people of the United 
States. It was poor taste, if not 
ingratitude, to criticize the law.” 
Pvt. Theodore Kaufman, of Co. A, 
was the spokesman. 


10 TIMES 


Shylock Was 
A Piker 


STOCKTON FIELD, Calif.—Shake. 
spear’s Shylock in “The Merchant of 
Venice” had nothing on medical of- 
ficers of the Air Force Advanced Fly- 
ing School—you can take Sgt. Carroll 
C. Riddle’s word for that. 


Sergeant Riddle was notified re- 
cently that he was eligible to attend 
officers’ candidate school at Miami, 
Florida—provided he could pass the 
necessary physical examination. A 
check-up revealed that Sergeant 
Riddle had two arms, legs, ears and 
other necessary bodily appurtenances 
and Riddle felt he was well on his 
way to becoming a second lieutenant. 


But then came the stumbling block 
—ten of them. Sergeant Riddle was 
found to be ten pounds overweight— 
enough to bar him from making the 
trip to Florida, 


He was given two alternatives: 
either obtain a waiver covering his 
excess poundage and wait another 
month before entering school or 
make the required weight in the one 
day left him. In either case a 
“weight” was involved, so Sergeant 
Riddle eaose the hard way—a pound 
at a time. 


He lost 2% pounds the first morn- 
ing through sheer worry alone. No 
dinner and a workout at the Y. M. 
C. A. in the afternoon removed three 
more pounds and gave his blouse the 
appearance of a drape model coat. A 
series of steam baths, a massage and 
plenty of exercise melted the remain- 








Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1%c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


FREE—8 snapshots! With each ko- 
dak roll we develop and print for 
25c; we include 8 extra prints FREE 
—16 in all! Or roll developed and 8 
mammoth DOUBLE SIZE prints, 
30c! 35mm rolls developed and en- 
larged to 3x4, 36 exp. $1.00, 18 exp. 
60c. Reprints, 3c each. Send rolls or 
write for free mailers. FAST-X-FOTO 
Dept. D, Jersey City, N. J. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








SAVE MONEY ON 
CANTEEN BOOKS AND 
COMPANY STATIONERY 


Write for prices and samples, or 
ask us to quote you on require- 
ments, imprinted with your unit 
designation and address. 


ARMY TIMES 


Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











DEFENSE SERVICE AND ARMY 
GOOD CONDUCT RIBBONS 


Are Now Aveilable 30c 

Each ... 

With soilproof cover... each 35¢ 

Send coin, check or stamps. No 
Cc. O. D. Orders accepted. 


SEND 10c extra for the largest and 
Mlustrated book 


eve. 2 Oe 


most complete | b on 
medals, decorations and military in- 
signia. 52 ribbons of medals and 


Campaign 
the re- 


decorations in ful color. 
bars, miniature medals and 
pair of medals quoted. 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY 


BOX 3% AVON, N. Y. 
AUTHORIZED BY THE U. S. WAR 
DEPARTMENT 





PHOTO FINISHING 





16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 


beautiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertune frame and photo wallet only 
25c. Free photo album with first order. 


Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-598, Des Moines, 
iowa. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 





20 reprints 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 professional 


enlargements 25c, tary Guaranteed 
fervice, Filmshop (AT 22) Sweetwater. 
‘exas, 





PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 - 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50ec. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELECTROGLOSS, giant size snap- 
shots; 8 exposure rolls 25c; 16 ex= 
posures 50c. Mayfair Photo Service, 
Dept. A, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. 











Three prints each, good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 
exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3e 
Fred N. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2 Oversea caps, khaki 75c, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page qutaleg A M2 forwarded u 
uest. Marc ta) ui 
ea ry cy ment * 








SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLANGEMENTS 
from your roll. Send 30c—Mail to 
WISCONSIN FILM SERVICE, West 
Salem, Wisc. 


East 34th St., Dept. ew York, 
JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 


8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 


6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze- 
phyr Hills, Florida. 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY 









coins 








ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 
ZZ 
Send for new illustrated 
FR watch and jewelry catalog. 
Many attractive $ 50 
buys. Make extra 3 
money, too. From 
P 
13 Canal St, Det an NY. 
re ~ 
ey CHOICE 
of 3 OFFERS. 
ORDER BY NUMBER -ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED 
1, Eight Finerfotos and Two Pro- 
fessional Bromide Enlargements ¢ 
2. Sixteen Finmerfotos ........ 25 
4 ue Ciereiatcnee) com 
SOLDIER !— You will be amazed at 
our quick service and quality work. 
FINERFOTOS, Bex 07¢-SZ Minneapolis, Mian. 


16 ex es 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60e, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3¢, 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
— or reprint order and compare the dif- 
erence, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
25¢ 


REPRINTG..........00+. 2c each, 100 for $1.50 
| CANDID 35mm Film Developed | 
BNA 36 3x4 Prints. ......ccccccssserreeee$1.00 | 

18 Exposure ROIl...........00cmsesssserseseees BOC || 
Free Mailing Containers 


MERCURY STUDIOS, Dept. 20 


109 N. DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, Ii. 








And 16 prints, or 8 prints 
and 2 enlargements............. 














DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25e 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
rints, or two prints each good negative. 
)ther money saving coupons in- 





(coin) 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 

















Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 











“_the Best Investment 
1 Ever Made!” 


—writes Brig. General David L. 
Brainard, U. 8S. Army, Retired. 


He referred to the $1,400 in Mem- 
bership Patronage Dividends he 
had received since joining this 
Association ... with a lifetime of 
similar benefits to come! 
Scores of other Army and Navy 
officers have written us unsolicit- 
ed testimonial letters of the finan- 
cial benefits they have enjoyed 
since joining. Our present roster 
of 257,000 members comprises a 
cross-section of both Army and 
Navy .. . active, reserve and re- 
tired. 2,400 retail stores welcome 
their patronage. 

You, too, may be eligible for mem- 
bership. One fee of three dollars 
($3.00) entitles you to membership 
patronage dividend benefits for a 
lifetime. There are no further 
dues or assessments. Write today 
for a copy of our new “Invitation 
to Membership” folder giving full 
details. 

ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 

NAVY STORES, INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY STORES, INC. 
730 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send one copy of 





ing 4% pounds by 5 p.m. the next 
day and a half hour later Sergeant 
Riddle was on his way. 


a sigh of relief after his hectic de- 
parture, now are considering the 
erection of a memoria] in honor of 
Sergeant Riddles 









Pthe AiR scecne 


« FaWieebh nok forgoiien!”... 


His friends at the post, breathing | 


“Invitation to Membership” folder 
|{} and other information relating to 
benefits I will receive as member 
of your organization. 


||| NAME. 


RANE. 





ADDRESS ..... 






















During the many years we 


below. 


Enlargements 


Quality Above Everything 


Finishing, we have emphasized QUALITY above every- 
thing and have spared no expense to give our customers 
the best in photo finishing. We know our customers want 
the same high quality and workmanship they have re- 
ceived in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so 
we are increasing our prices to make this service possible. 
Our QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with 
coupon good for 1 colored or 2 Plain 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 





have done Mail Order Photo 







30c 


ih tiara Only 








Any 6 r 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints 
from Each Negative. (No enlargements 
SRBC cnn 


30c 


ececteititniteianial Only 









Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Con- 
tact Print from each negative. (No en- 
largement included) .... 


30c 


aes ceseseseese ONLY 

















25 or more 2c each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR 
Fine Grain Developing 


18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


Box 184 











Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlarge- 
ment or two plain enlargements from 
best negative ............. —_ 
Contact Prints without enlargements 


3x4 Prints 


6 Exp. Univex 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls 35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
Minneapolis, Minr 






30c 


3c each 
100 or more 11/2c each 


CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
No Free Enlargements 


ee eee Only 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
Jumbos 4c each 
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‘adets Step Up Tempo 


MERCED, Calif.—For several weeks now the Merced Army previous night, the cadet is allowed 


Flying School has been under a new speed-up program for the basic 
trajning of pilots. Under this program the period of training is cut 
a full week, and yet the amount of training given is the same as 
befgre. It is actually achieved at the expense of the pilot’s free 
time cadets are now on duty throughout the day, every day, in their 
traiiNng course. And a day may 
begin at 6 am. and end at 2 a.m. 
the following morning. 

One might expect that, under such 
a rigorous schedule, the number of 
airaccidents caused by pilot fatigue 
and carelessness would increase. 
But such is not the case; actually, 
they have decreased. 

There are several causes for this 





decrease. One is that the cadets 
have an increased sense of the im- 
portance of their work, and are de- 
termined to do it well. Other causes 
are in the training program itself. 

The program stresses physical and 
mental alertness for pilots. Each 
cadet is given proper food, exercise 
and sleep. If he was flying the 













HOSPITAL patients and personnel at Camp Croft, S. C., were 
treated to a full one-hour show last week ‘by the cast of 


“A Night in Rio.” The troupe, after finishing an engagement 
Spartanburg, delayed their schedule 24 hours in order to 
P| on the show. Chester Doherty, producer, even provided 

eight-piece orchestra for the occasion. 
—Photo by Sgt. Jack West 


a 


to sleep late in the morning, until 
he has had his eight hours of rest. 
Each cadet is given one hour per 
day of directed athletics—athletics 
designed to increase physical co- 
ordination and alertness. Then every 
week there are meetings of the in- 
structors and of the cadets at which 
one of the members of the group 
reads a paper on his ideas for de- 
creasing the number of accidents 
caused by the human factor, pilot 
carelessness. 

But the human factor, although 
the greatest cause of air accidents, 
is not the only one. And so the 
pilot’s equipment and the plane he 
is to fly are checked regularly and 
often. New safety rules have been 
instituted for the ground crews—- 
|such as that which requires a man 
| to be on each wing of a plane when 
|it is being taxied so that there can 
|be no collision of planes on 
|ground. And no plane is ever al- 
|lowed to leave the ground until it 
|has been checked thoroughly, radio, 
| motor and controls. 

“Everything is being done,” 
Captain Miller, 
|rector of training, 








states | 
secretary to the di- | 
“to impress on | 
and mental | 


safety — of physical 


alertness.” 


NEVER BROKE 


He Had That 
Midas Touch 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—A Camp 
Blanding private, dogged by finan- 
cial reverses in civilian life, has been 
baskin in the smile of Lady Luck 
since he entered the Army, for every 
time he has been down to his last 
few cents an unexpected bit of money 
has come his way. He has received, 
in order: 

1. A refund for overpayment of in- 
come tax. 

2. A forgotten bonus check from 
his employer. 

3. A debt owed him by a friend for 
nine years, 

4. A check for some work he had 
assumed was to be gratis. 

Last week he broke his last dollar 
| and, knowing that this time there 
|was no source from which to ex- 
pect aid, resigned himself to a penni- 
| less wait until payday. In the next 
| mail were four letters. The first con- 
| tained a check for $10, the second 
a $5 bill, the third a $1 bill and the 
| fourth a money order for $5. 














Don’t Write Strangers, 
War Department Warns 


The War Department does not 
approve correspondence between 
soldiers and civilians unknown to 
them, it announces. Under no cir- 
cumstances will any plan to en- 
courage or promote such corres- 
pondence be approved. However 
kindly the motive behind them may 
be, the department believes that 
such plans are liable to abuse by 
unscrupulous persons. 








FIRST VOLUNTEER 





the | @ 





the pilot’s mind the importance of | 
















































A HOP for West Point cadets who took a short course 
active duty at Westover Field, Mass., was the high point 
their six-day visit. Girls from Smith and Holyoke colle 
provided the interest. —Air Force F 








A Yank from Cuba Takes the Air 


ELLINGTON FIELD, Tex.—Over- He volunteered at 
in this country, the first American | 


volunteer from Cuba found himself | 


States Army Air Force at the world’s 
largest multi-motor advanced flying | 
school. 

Cadet Bernard L. Barker of 
Havana, Cuba, made up his mind to 
enlist in the Air Forces December 9, 


Headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sometime later, Cadet Barker wa 


West Palm Beach, 


the American 
coming obstacles never encountered | Consulate in Havana and then wrote 


to Washington for application blanks. | 


an Aviation Cadet in the United | These he received and filled out and 
mailed to the Fourth Corps Area 


Florda, and there 


, Classified as a navigator. 

| “There are lots of American boys 
in Cuba who would like to volunteer 

| for service,” Cadet Barker said, “and 

| will if some provision is made for 

their enlistment 

| in Cuba. 


“I personally know of at 


and examination 


least a 


S 


told to report to Morrison Field at | hundred such boys at the University 


of Havana, alone,” he added. “I’m 




































said that he has submitted 
tions to the War Department fi 
conditioned shoes for de 
although he ruefully admits 
shortage of the necessary 
probably makes the idea im 
able at this time. 

He thinks he inherited his 
for soldiers from his father w 
many years was head tailor # 
United States Military Acad 
West Point. 


Air Conditioned Shoes 
Designed By Pa. Private 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa. — Pvt. 
Leonard A. Tumolo, a newly-inducted 
soldier at the New Cumberland Army 
Reception Center, should certainly 
be received with open arms if he is 
assigned to an infantry outfit. 

A publicist and inventor from 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Private Tumolo 











Now Available 


Quarterly Digest o 


War Departme 
DIRECTIVES 


For period December 1, 1941, to March 31, 19427 
50c Per Copy or by Subscription $1.50 Per 


Published by the Book Service, Adjutant General’s S¢ 
the series is designed as an aid to commissioned and enim 
staff and administrative personnel throughout the Army. 

Contains a digest of the more important letter dire¢ 
published by the War Department and a check list of @ 
directives, War Department circulars, War Department 
tins and Army Regulations. Restricted, confidential, and 
matter is not contained. 

Radiograms, telegrams, and cablegrams are included 





two days after Pearl Harbor. 

At Ellington Field he told the 
story of the difficulties he overcame | 
since there are no recruiting offices | 
in Cuba or any other foreign country. | at 
The only provisions in _ foreign 
countries for Americans wanting to | 
volunteer for armed service are | 
through the American Consulates. 


on March 23 he was sworn in as an 
Aviation Cadet and sent to Kelly 
Field at San Antonio, Texas. Here 
Ellington Field he had been 





Best Glider Grads 
‘May Get Bars 


Selected graduates of 
Forces Glider Schools, 





Tire Gauge on a Stick 


Army 
Speeds Pressure Test 


which began 


The “fiddlestick” is a new gadget | Panded training program, will be of- 
designed by an Army Quartermaster | fered commissions as second lieuten- 
Corps officer in the interest of tire|ants in the Army of the United 
conservation, the War Department|States, the War Department an- 
has been informed. | nounced today. 

The “fiddlestick” contains an air Officer appointments will be based 
Pressure gauge so mounted that anjon the candidates’ demonstration of 
officer can quickly check the pres-| qualities of leadership, judgment, 
sure of tires as he passes down a|force and discipline. Graduates not 
line of Army trucks undergoing|selected for appointment as officers 
Inspection. |will be given staff sergeant ratings 

The “fiddlestick” is about 18 inches | with flight pay, excepting men of the 
long. It is carried like a swagger |higher non-coommissioned grades 
stick or riding crop. who will retain their status. 


Air | 


operating this week under an ex-| 


happy to be here in the Air Corps | 
and hope to win my wings as a part | 
of the varsity combat team of the 


in an Army bomber.” 
Cadet Barker was born 


He at- 
and 


for a dredging corporation. 
tended school in Cuba 
United States. 





Non-Citizens Eligible 
For Army Commissions 


Aliens of cobelligerent or friendly 
countries may be appointed officers 
in the Army of the United States 
under new regulations, the War 
Department announced. 


qualifications for appointment to 
commissioned grade as citizens of 
the United States and must be be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 years 
of age. Appointments to commis- 
sioned rank may be for any grade 
for which the appointee is eligible 
and qualified, 





air—navigator, bombardier and pilot | 


in Cuba, | 
where his father is agent in charge | 


the 


Such persons must have the same | 

































when they have been republished in letter form. In the & 
each volume will cover a three-month period. Present 
includes December, 1941, because of the declaration of 
during that month. 
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